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National 
Cathedral School 


Resident and day girls 10-19. 
Thorough college preparation 
and general course. Music, | 
art and dramatics. Hockey, | 
riding, tennis. Catalogue. 


Washington’s 
Largest Trust 
Company 


Capital — $3,400,000 


Surplus—33,400,000 


BEAUVOIR 
Elementary Day School. Boys and | 
girl——Beginners through grade IV. Girls ; 
—Grades V-VIII. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


THe BisHop oF WASHINGTON 
President Board of Trustees 


15th and Penna. Ave. 


Maset B. Turner, Principal 


Five Convenient Offices 
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She Pilgrim Pavement 


AN you hear adown the future, 
Echoes of a moving throng 
Treading down the Pilgrim 
Pavement 
In procession, millions strong? 
Can you see their rapt expression, 
Do you hear the choral beat 
Of their pilgrim song and psalter, 
Can you mark their sandalled feet 
Slow advancing to the altar, 
Toward the candles tall and white; 
Toward the focal point of worship, 
Where the Pavement leads to Light. 
Restless feet, returning weary 
From dim avenues of care, 
From a vast dissatisfaction, 
To the vaster aisles of prayer. 
Entering with steps that falter 
Or that forward surge apace, 
Seeking, finding, strength and solace 
Where the Pavement leads to Grace. 


Pilgrim Pavement, you are winding 
Through the dusty hills of Time, 
With the flow of a great river 
Curving in majestic rhyme, 

In a long continuation 


Of a pathway lone and far, 

Ages since, gold-paved and fashioned 
By the bright Judaean star 

Through dark ages unbelieving, 
Through embattled years of war, 
You have borne your pilgrims onward 
Where the holy Mysteries are. 

Here have men beheld the vision, 
Touched the seamless robe of him, 
Heard, with ears unsealed, the singing 
Of the plumed seraphim. 


On your stones have saints and sinners, 
Kings and paupers travelling met, 
Only here may men as brothers, 
Rank and age and race forget. 
Kneeling in united worship, 

Here, at last, the great assent, 

Here the full, the one solution, 

Of the world’s entanglement. 
Pilgrim Pavement, you are stretching 
Not across these stones alone, 

But where’er there stands an altar 
Where Christ waiteth for his own. 


O Presence ever waiting! 

O Rose of Sharon there! 
Shedding your balm forever 
On human grief and care. 

O mystical renewal 

Of forces lost and spent, 

O touch of Love supernal, 
All-healing Sacrament. 

O changing wheaten wafer 
That veils the changeless One! 
O chalice of the Living Grape 
Still lay thy Grace upon 

The lips that here will see thee 
Through ages yet to be 

The Pilgrims who since Bethlehem 
In faith have searched for thee. 


*This hymn was written specially by Mrs. William Ordway Partridge for the dedication of 
the pavement in the Nave of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine on Sunday, March 11, 1934. 
It has been set to music by Dr. R. Vaughn Williams and appropriately was sung, for the first 
time in the Cathedral to which it is dedicated, on February 10, 1935, at the service for “The 
Friends of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine.’—Editor’s Note. 
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Minnesota’s Missionary Cathedral 


Bishops Kemper and Whipple Commemorated in the Cathedral Church of 
Our Merciful Saviour 


By the Right Reverend Stephen E. Keeler, D.D., S.T.D. 
Bishop Coadjutor of Minnesota 


eral anniversaries of great inter- 
est to Churchmen. It was a year 
of missionary advance all along the 
line. In that year Philander Chase, 
who four years previously had resigned 
his jurisdiction in Ohio, became the 
first Bishop of Illinois. It was during 
the General Convention of 1835 that 
Bishop Doane of New Jersey, in a fer- 
vent sermon, struck the keynote when 
he declared that every Church member 
was, by the terms of his baptism, a 
member also of the Missionary Society 
of the Church. This great missionary 
sermon resulted in the election of the 
Reverend Jackson Kemper, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Connec- 
tieut, as Missionary Bishop of Indiana 
and Missouri. On September 25th, 
1835, in St. Peter’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, he was consecrated the first of 
our missionary bishops. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that Bishop 
Kemper’s consecration was the last 
in which the patriarchal Bishop Wil- 
liam White took part. 
Sent first to Indiana and Missouri 


Te! year 1835 made possible sev- 


Bishop Kemper later became known 
as the Missionary Bishop of the North- 
west. His journeys took him into ter- 
ritory now covered by the dioceses in 
the States of Indiana, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. In_ these 
states, into which the indefatigable 
Kemper pushed his way as a mission- 
ary of the Apostolic faith and order, 
there are now fifteen dioceses with 
sixteen bishops in jurisdiction. 
During his Episcopate he had many 
important and interesting contacts 
with the Church in Minnesota. He 
always alluded to Minnesota as the 
‘‘Northern Territory’? in his early 
journals. When Iowa and Wisconsin 
became states, this territory which had 
belonged to both of them, was organ- 
ized by the name of Minnesota. Bish- 
op Kemper visited it first in 1846, 
spending some time with the two pio- 
neer clergymen in the territory, with 
the missionary at Stillwater who had 
founded what is now the parish of 
the Ascension, and with the chaplain 
at Fort Snelling. By 1852 Bishop 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND JACKSON KEMPER, S.T.D., LL.D. 


Sent forth from Connecticut to be the first Missionary Bishop 
of the American Church, he was consecrated in Philadelphia a 


century ago. 


Kemper had laid the corner stones of 
five churches in Minnesota, and beside 
the two Army chaplains, he had six 
priests resident in the Territory. 

The primary convention of the new 
Diocese of Minnesota was held in 
Christ Church, St. Paul, on September 
16, 1857. Bishop Kemper presided at 
this convention, and also at those of 
1858 and 1859, the latter of which 
elected Henry Benjamin Whipple as 
the first bishop of the Diocese of Min- 
nesota. Kemper’s last contact with 
Minnesota was to journey to Faribault 
in June, 1869, and there to consecrate, 
on the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
the Cathedral Church of Our Merciful 
Saviour. 

This was the second Cathedral in 
the American Church, the first to be 
built for the purpose, and the only 
one in the whole Church to be con- 


secrated by the heroic and Apostolic 
Kemper. Among the Cathedral trea- 
sures is the ‘‘Instrument of Consecra- 
tion’’ signed by Jackson Kemper and 
hanging in the sacristy. The trip to 
Faribault proved to be the last jour- 
ney of any length that Bishop Kem- 
per took. He never again left his own 
diocese, and died at Nashotah on May 
24th, 1870. 

The Cathedral story really begins 
with the arrival in Minnesota of that 
intrepid pioneer priest and hero of 
the faith, James Lloyd Breck. His 
name stands first in the annals of 
missionary life in Minnesota and of 
education in Faribault. With Kem- 
per, he was a pioneer in the days when 
Minnesota was a Territory. Going 
first to St. Paul in 1851, he went from 
there to Gull Lake where he was a 
missionary among the Indians until 
1857. Breck came to Faribault in 
1858 to found a mission and with it a 
parish school. The former developed 
into the Cathedral parish, while from 
the latter have grown the Church 
schools which have become such influ- 
ential and vital factors in the growth 
of the diocese and State of Minnesota. 

Dr. Breck did not remain to see 
much of this growth, but it was di- 
rectly the result of his devoted, pio- 
neer effort. These feeble beginnings 
and Dr. Breck’s influence turned the 
attention of Bishop Whipple to Fari- 
bault as the center of the life of the 
new diocese. 

The first building used by Dr. Breck 
served both as school and chapel and 
was opened for religious services on 
August 22nd, 1858. It was a frame 
building fifty feet in length and twen- 
ty-one in width. The siding ran ver- 
tically, a characteristic to be noted in 
early Minnesota frame churches, many 
of which, well preserved, are still 
standing. (This feature in their con- 
struction is responsible for the term 
‘*Minnesota Gothie,’’ given to them 
partly in humor, but also with deep 
affection.) Later this building was en- 
larged by transepts to the north and 
the south. Dr. Breck organized the 
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parish of the Good Shepherd here on 
the 26th of October, 1858. 


Henry Benjamin Whipple first came 
to Faribault and held a service in the 
rude little chapel on February 19th, 
1860. He had been consecrated by 
Bishop Kemper on October 13th, 1859, 
in St. James’ Church, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. He immediately began his work, 
entering the diocese for his first serv- 
ice at Wabasha in November that year. 
From there he made the rounds, visit- 
ing the few parishes and missions 
and coming last to Faribault. Here I 
would let the bishop tell the story in 
his own words, quoting from his 
‘Lights and Shadows of a Long Epis- 
copate’’: 

‘*Feb. 19th, 1860, I held my first service 
in the little chapel in Faribault. The fol- 
lowing week forty gentlemen called at the 
Mission House and, in the name of the 
citizens of Faribault, offered me a home. 
They were men of different communions, 
and after speaking of the conditions of the 
country and expressing their confidence in 
its future, they said that they had raised 
money which they would give me to provide 
a home for myself, or they would pay the 
rent of the bishop’s residence for five 
years. They also promised to aid me ac- 
cording to their ability in founding schools. 
The warm welcome of these pioneers 
touched my heart. I believed that God’s 
Providence had pointed out my home. 

‘¢The secretary of the Board of Missions, 
on behalf of the members of the Board, ad- 
vised me not to make Faribault my resi- 
dence. My reasons for disregarding the 
opposition were that it was the only place 
in the state which had offered me a definite 
place for a residence; it gave me the hope 
of meeting my expenses without debt; it 
was the center of a rapidly growing section 
in Minnesota, and it offered me the prospect 
for the establishment of Church schools. I 
have never regretted my decision. The citi- 
zens of Faribault have always given me 
their confidence and support.’’ 


Anyone who appreciates Bishop 
Whipple’s conviction as to the neces- 
sity of schools in the pioneer life of 
the Northwest could not fail to see 
that it was the possibility of securing 
these that determined him to remain 
in Faribault and build on the school 
foundations already laid by Dr. Breck. 


Here then, in Faribault, in the very 
midst of the missionary and educa- 


tional life of the new diocese the 
Cathedral project had its beginnings. 
How this took shape in the Bishop’s 
mind can best be described in one of 
his own letters: 


‘*When I came to Faribault there was a 
congregation worshiping in the wood chapel 
built by the Rev. J. L. Breck and under his 
care. In 1862 I determined after much 
thought and prayer to build a Cathedral 
or Bishop’s church to be the center of the 
Church’s work in Faribault. A parish had 
been organized by the Rev. Dr. Beck under 
the name of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd. Some talk had been had of building 
for the parish a permanent church. I 
made to the parish a proposal in writing 
containing these propositions: 

1. The members of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd and the people of Faribault 
should contribute such sums as they were 
able to the Cathedral church which I named 
the Cathedral of the Merciful Saviour at 
the suggestion of my beloved brother, the 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY B. WHIPPLE, D.D. 
Cathedral founder who had conviction as to the necessity of 


schools in elevating pioneer life. 
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2. The Cathedral should be forever the 
Bishop’s church over which he alone should 
have control. The morning services on 
Sundays and all festivals should be the 
bishop’s services, and all others which he 
might desire to control. 

3. The parish of the Good Shepherd 
should be at liberty to occupy the Cathe- 
dral at afternoon or evening services when 
not required by the bishop, the Cathedral 
to have forever free sittings so that the 
parishioners of the Good Shepherd might 
enjoy its services at all times with others. 

4. The Rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd to be nominated and approved 
by the bishop and be his assistant in the 
services, the design being that the said 
pastor should be the Dean of the Cathedral; 
but his support to be provided by the parish 
of the Good Shepherd, the bishop to have 
the sole authority on all questions of ritual.’’ 


The reading of the above agreement 
written by the hand of the Bishop 
indicates how completely the services 
and ritual of the Cathedral are in his 
control. Add to this the fact that 
the title of the Cathedral is vested in 
the Bishop Seabury Mission and not 
in the wardens and vestry of the 


parish of the Good Shepherd; the 
former body being the only corpora- 


tion then capable of holding the title, 
although it contributed nothing to the 
eost. Further, the Bishop and Chap- 
ter of the Cathedral are in charge of 
all the larger affairs of the Cathedral 
life. When all these factors are con- 
sidered it is evident that the Cathe- 
dral of Our Merciful Saviour is very 
definitely the Bishop’s church. 

It was from the first the hope of 
the bishop that schools might be built 
up around the Cathedral, making it a 
common center. How completely this 
was realized is evident to anyone fa- 
miliar with the great Chureh schools 
of Faribault. In 1860 the Bishop Sea- 
bury Mission was organized and be- 
came the corporate title of Dr. Breeck’s 
early vision. From this mission and 
Bishop Whipple’s statesmanship and 
conviction as to the necessity of Chris- 
tian fundamentals in education have 
grown the Seabury-Western Theologi- 
eal Seminary, Shattuck School for 
Boys, St. Mary’s Hall for Girls, and 
St. James’ School for Younger Boys. 
All these are strong institutions, ably 


administered and ‘‘in the black’’ so 
far as finances are concerned—no 
mean feat in these troublous times. 


On July 16th, 1862, Bishop Whipple 
had laid the corner stone of Seabury 
Divinity Hall, now a part of Seabury- 
Western Seminary. The bluffs on 
which the schools were to stand were 
covered with forests with the tepees 
of the Sioux scattered over them. 
Bishop Whipple had witnessed a sealp- 
dance in 1860 on the present site of 
the beautiful chapel of Shattuck 
School. Regarding his address at the 
corner stone laying, the Bishop once 
wrote: ‘‘I recall the expression of 
amusement on the faces of my listen- 
ers when I drew the picture of the 
day when those wilds would be cov- 
ered with institutions of learning.’’ 

I would direct the attention of 
those who have moments of doubt as 
to the growth of the Church in the 
Northwest to two things: first, the 
fifteen dioceses with sixteen bishops 
now in jurisdiction in territory once 
covered alone by Bishop Kemper; and 
second, to the diocesan schools of 
Minnesota where seventy-five years 
ago the Sioux held sway. I doubt if 
any section of the Church, when all 
factors are considered, can show great- 
er growth. One is moved to exclaim 
in gratitude and praise ‘‘What hath 
God wrought !’’ 


As we come to some description of 
the Cathedral itself, I would quote 
from Bishop Whipple’s address to the 
Convention of 1869: 


**The greatest joy which has come to us 
is the completion of the Cathedral of Our 
Merciful Saviour. Its corner stone was laid 
siz years ago, on July 16th, 1862. We de- 
signed it to be the center of our diocesan 
work ; we built the palace for the Lord. 


‘*When we had means we worked; when 
we had none we waited on God in prayer. 


**7 am sure there is not in it a nail, or 
timber, or stone, or any single thing which 
does not testify of love. 

** Most of these gifts came to us without 
the asking, some of the largest gifts from 
personal friends, some from friends we 
have never met; some from little children; 
some from aged folk; some, the last gift 
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of the dying, and many gifts are from those 
not of our Church. 

‘* Tf you knew half of its history you would 
not wonder that we never doubted that God 
would build it in His own good time.’’ 
Space will not permit too detailed 

a description of the Cathedral’s fabric 
and memorials. Some of unique his- 
torical significance shou!d be noted. 
The central chancel window has for 
its theme The Good Shepherd, and is 
the gift of the first Church clergyman 
who came to Minnesota—the Reverend 
Ezekiel Gear, an army Chaplain in 
Fort Snelling. He gave the window 
in memory of the sainted John Henry 
Hobart, whose motto ‘‘ Evangelical 
Truth and Apostolic Order’’ has been, 
and please God shall ever be, the slo- 
gan of Minnesota’s diocesan house- 
hold. Another window is in memory 
of Bishop De Lancey, who confirmed 
Bishop Whipple, ordained him both 
to the diaconate and priesthood, and 
was one of his consecrators in 1859. 


a 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF OUR MERCIFUL SAVIOUR 


A nave window bearing the Episco- 
pal seal of the Bishop of Minnesota 
was the gift, as a thank offering, of 
Indians who had been converted and 
baptized by Bishop Whipple. The 
Apostolic Kemper, who consecrated 
the Cathedral, and Bishop Doane 
of New Jersey, who in 1835 awakened 
the Chureh to renewed missionary 
zeal, are both remembered by memo- 
rial windows. 

One window has for its subject the 
Good Samaritan, and is simply in- 
scribed ‘‘In loving memory of Robert 
B. Minturn.’’ He was a Boston mer- 
chant who was wont to give generous- 
ly in support of Bishop Whipple’s 
work. Upon one occasion, as_ the 
Bishop called on his friend, Mr. Min- 
turn explained that serious reverses 
in business excluded the possibility of 
his making his usual gift. The dis- 
appointed Bishop went away, only to 
be summoned back in a few days to 
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Mr. Minturn’s office and handed an 
unusually generous check. The money 
had been realized after a family con- 
ference of the Minturn family. They 
had determined to sell their horses 
and carriages and walk to business 
and social engagements that they 
might help a hard-pressed Bishop in 
support of missions, of schools, and a 
Cathedral Church as a witness to God 
on the nation’s frontier. This Min- 
turn incident is but one example of 
the sacrificial way in which many 
friends aided Bishop Whipple in his 
work. 

The first altar was the gift of the 
children of Faribault. The first lee- 
tern—still used in the Cathedral— 
was earned by Indians in picking and 
selling berries. The bishop’s chair 
within the sanctuary, and used by 
Bishop Whipple throughout his Epis- 
copate, was the gift of the girls of 
St. Mary’s Hall. 


PEN OF DEAN SLATTERY 


Speaking of the Cathedral memori- 
als and gifts in 1869, the Bishop 
summed it up when he said: 


**T could not tell you half the story of 
God’s love. I see it everywhere—in the 
vaulted roof, in the carving of these stones, 
in everything which makes this house beau- 
tiful for God. It is not our work. It is 
from first to last, a gift from God. I read 
in it the pledge that this Cathedral Church 
shall be the center of all the work which 
ought to cluster around a bishop’s home, 
I see in it the future of these schools, 
which shall send out thousands of the sol- 
diers of the cross.’’ 


Upon its completion and consecra- 
tion in 1869 the Cathedral remained 
as the architect, Mr. Henry Sanford 
of New York, and the Bishop had 
planned it until the Rev. Charles 
Lewis Slattery—later Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts—became its Dean in 1896. 
Dr. Slattery remained the Dean until 
1907. These eleven years were very 
important in the life of the Cathedral 
parish. Besides his outstanding spir- 
itual emphasis through his genius in 
the pastoral life and his force as a 
preacher, Dean Slattery was a builder 
of the fabric of the Cathedral. 


Bishop Whipple died in September, 
1901, and Dean Slattery immediately 
planned the present beautiful tower 
as a memorial to him. The architect 
was Ralph Adams Cram and to him 
and Dean Slattery we owe the impres- 
sive beauty of the Gothic tower. The 
Tower Book contains the names of all 
who gave to this memorial :—the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, with 
eleven other English bishops; many 
bishops of the Chureh in America; 
groups of Indians,—Sioux, Ojibway, 
and Chippewas; Negroes of the bish- 
op’s little parish in Florida; churches; 
Sunday Schools; business men and 
army officers were among those who 
built the Bishop Whipple Tower. 

It was completed and dedicated on 
All Saints’ Day, 1902, and_ bears 
carved in large letters in its stone, 
this beautiful inscription from the pen 
of Dr. Slattery: 
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THIS TOWER 


is the Thanksgiving of many people for 
Henry Benjamin Whipple 
First Bishop of Minnesota 
and is the symbol before men 
of the supreme value of 
a righteous man. 


In this Tower Mrs. Whipple had in- 
stalled a chime of twelve bells and 
they rang for the first time at the 
close of the service on All Saints’ Day 
in 1902. On the bells may be read a 
most unusual memorial inscription, 
again from the mind and pen of the 
gifted Dr. Slattery, and so beautiful 
that it merits quotation here: 


Several very interesting memorials 
were added to the Cathedral fabric 
on November 6th, 1934. These were, 
for the most part, in memory of Bish- 
op Whipple and were dedicated in the 
year in which was commemorated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of his conse- 
eration to the Episcopate. 

Mrs. Whipple, the widow of the 
Bishop, died in Italy in 1931, and in 
her will left a sum of money for an 
altar in his memory. Miss Susan 
Salisbury, a niece of the Bishop, who 
for many years had served as a mis- 
sionary to the Indians in Birch Cou- 
lee, had likewise willed to the Cathe- 
dral money for memorials to her 


“These bells in Memory of the Right Reverend Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D., LL.D., 

First Bishop of Minnesota, are placed in the Bishop’s Tower with the prayer that they may 
ring out in thanksgiving to Our Heavenly Father 

Because He has given to the people of Minnesota and to many others, 

For long and happy years the holy ministrations of His beloved servant, 


Whose unfailing love and hope for humanity have made His life an inspiration far and near. 

If the fulness of the melody falls first upon the Town of Faribaultr— 

The hearthstone of the diocese which he loved—the deep vibrations will echo in Hearts 
throughout our country and beyond the sea, 

Whose offerings have made this Tower a monument of love and Christian unity. 

Ring on, sweet bells, and join the angelic song 


Which now our bishop sings with all the faithful in God’s paradise: 
Glory to God in the Highest, and on Earth Peace, Good Will Towards Men.” 


It was during Dr. Slattery’s term 
as Dean that the beautiful stone pul- 
pit and parapet were placed in the 
Cathedral in memory of the Reverend 
Edward Clark Bill, by his son and 
daughter, to commemorate their fa- 
ther’s long tenure as professor of 
Liturgics and Homiletiecs in Seabury 
Divinity School. In addition to work 
in the Cathedral itself, Dr. Slattery’s 
interest in the Cathedral Foundation 
secured the gift of the deanery, which 
was built by Mrs. Evangeline Whip- 
ple. He also devoted his efforts to- 
ward raising a sum of money which 
built Gilbert Hall, a part of the Ca- 
thedral parish house. This was ap- 
propriately named for the saintly 
Mahlon Norris Gilbert, who. for fif- 
teen years, had been Bishop Whipple’s 
ecoadjutor. 


mother and father, as well as her 
uncle. These combined bequests en- 
abled the Cathedral authorities to 
erect a chapel and choir rooms much 
needed in the Cathedral services. In 
this chapel, dedicated to St. Elizabeth, 
have been placed the contents of the 
chapel formerly in the bishop’s large 
rambling home beside the Cathedral. 
On the chapel altar Bishop Whipple’s 
own Communion service is used. 
Bishop Whipple’s body was removed 
from the Cathedral wall, beneath the 
altar, and reinterred in a beautiful 
sarcophagus of Bedford stone. This 
tomb is in a-erypt chapel directly 
underneath the sanctuary. The tomb 
is very plain but massive, and the 
architects have caught and interpreted 
successfully something of the spirit of 
Bishop Whipple’s pioneer ministry. 
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COMMEMORATIVE PIL- 
GRIMAGES STRENGTHEN 
THE CATHEDRAL'S 


Many who see it are much impressed 
with its interpretation of the force 
and strength which characterized the 
life of the founder of the Cathedral. 

The altar in the Cathedral is built 
of Bedford stone, and is the gift of 
Mrs. Whipple in memory of her illus- 
trious husband. On the front of the 
altar, carved in Tennessee marble, is 
a reproduction of Da Vinei’s ‘‘ Last 
Supper,’’ which was a favorite paint- 
ing of Bishop Whipple. 


BISHOP WHIPPLE’'S OWN 
COMMUNION SERVICE IS 
USED HERE 


MINISTRY 


In the choir has been placed, 
through the generosity of Miss Salis- 
bury’s bequest, a beautiful hand 
earved Bishop’s throne. The diocesan 
seal, which consists of a broken toma- 
hawk crossed with the pipe vf peace 
at the foot of the Cross, and all sur- 
mounted by a mitre with the motto 
“Pax Per Sangunem  Cructs’’— 
‘“Peace Through the Blood of the 
Cross’’—is on the back of the throne. 
This diocesan seal was designed by 
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Bishop Whipple following the last 
Indian outbreak in Minnesota in 1862. 
It is probably the only seal in the 
American Church which contains any 
reference to Indians. 

Bishop Whipple felt very keenly 
the injustice done to the Indians in 
pioneer days, and he believed that 
peace in Zion could only come when 
both the red man and the white man 
should find unity and peace in the 
love of the one Lord and Saviour of 
all. 

One especially touching memorial in 
the Cathedral is that of Major Wil- 
liam Milligan, who died in 1934 at 
the age of 93, and who had been, for 
52 years, the verger of the Cathedral. 
He had worked as a carpenter in the 
construction of the building. All his 
life long he was a devoted servant and 
friend of the Whipple family. He is 
remembered in the credence table 
made of Bedford granite. 

A new era of usefulness now con- 
fronts the Cathedral ministry. In a 


real sense, the building grew out of 
the missionary and educational needs 


of the diocese in its pioneer day. 
Newly appointed in the work of the 
Cathedral is a canon missionary who 
ministers, under the Dean, in the 
service of rural missions which are 
located within a radius of twenty 
miles of the See city. Though no 
longer the administrative center of the 
diocese, this grand old Cathedral still 
maintains a position of leadership in 
education and missionary life. 

The Cathedral congregation on a 


normal Sunday morning is composed 
of an interesting group of people. 
There are representative leaders in 
the business and social life of Fari- 
bault; the boys from Shattuck School 
attend in a body, as do the girls from 
St. Mary’s Hall, and the students 
from St. James’ School for Younger 
Boys. In addition there are the facul- 
ties from these Chureh schools, and 
also representatives from the facul- 
ties of four large state schools situ- 
ated in Faribault. No Cathedral con- 
gregation anywhere in this Church 
on a Sunday morning will present a 
fairer cross-section of the business, 
social, and educational life of a com- 
munity than this in Faribault’s his- 
torie Cathedral. 

A series of interesting pilgrimages 
have been arranged with the Cathe- 
dral as the objective. The first of 
these was held June 23rd when the 
people of the parishes and missions in 
the Faribault Deanery, in a great 
mass service, commemorated the anni- 
versary of the consecration of the Ca- 
thedral, which took place June 24th, 
1869, by Bishop Kemper. The second 
of these will oceur on October 6th 
when the Cathedral will be the center 
of a great service commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of Bishop 
Kemper’s consecration. These _ pil- 
erimages are doing a great deal to re- 
vive in the life of the diocese an ap- 
preciation of the important part 
which the Cathedral of Our Merciful 
Saviour has always played in its mis- 
sionary and educational life. 





NOTE ON THE COVER 


The cover on this issue: of THe CATHEDRAL AGE which suggests some of the beauty of 
the Bishop’s Garden may serve as an invitation to visit its quiet shadowed walks and enjoy 
the fragrance of its boxwood borders. Thousands and thousands of visitors come here, 
year after year. More than ever seemingly in these difficult days, seeking its silent ministry 
of peace. And within this outdoor sanctuary on Mount Saint Alban, sheltered by the 
towering Cathedral as its guardian through the ages, are being chosen living memorials: 
trees, boxwood, flowering plants and borders as well as ancient carved stone, the record of 
whose associations are written for all time in the Garden Book of Remembrance. An article 
on recent efforts in behalf of the Bishop’s Garden of All Hallows Guild, the Garden Guild 
of the National Cathedral, may be found on page 14. 





For the Sake of the Bishop’s Garden and 
its Ministry of Peace* 


By Florence Bratenahl 


T IS only natural that the Garden 

is as happy as Bishop and Mrs. 

Freeman in having you gather 
here again this year. For it is to you, 
to each one of you here as loyal and 
enthusiastic members and friends of 
All Hallows Guild that the Bishop’s 
Garden owes its very existence and 
the fostering of its beauty. None of 
it would have been possible if you 
had not shared in the work and we 
like to feel that deep down and hid- 
den among unseen roots and springing 
into new life in every branch, leaf 
and flower is the mute music of its 
gratitude. And if this is not reward 
enough surely it must mean a great 
deal to you to realize how many thou- 
sands and thousands come here year 
after year. More than ever seemingly 
in these difficult days, seeking its si- 
lent ministry of peace. 

And while the Garden’s quiet work 
goes on, unrecorded, unobserved, too 
individual, too understanding, too 
sacred to compute or measure, all of 
us, I am sure, as friends and members 
of the Garden’s own Guild, do all we 
ean to help preserve not only its 
wholesome life and growth but that 
which seems to mean even more: the 
spirit of its ‘‘quiet breathing,’’—that 
which it has to give and withholds 
from no one. 

There are of course many ways in 
which one ean help. This is a Cathe- 
dral Hillside, so every offering, wheth- 
er some form of gift or memorial, 
whether the sacrifice of personal serv- 
ice, or a whole hearted devotion to 
the duty of a day’s routine: each in 
its own way is in the nature of a 
consecrated offering. There is that 


*Extracts from the report of the Garden Com- 
mittee of All Hallows Guild, the Garden Guild of 
the National Cathedral, at its Annual Meeting 
May 23, 1935. 
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fine example in the Cathedral itself,— 
that large group of volunteer workers, 
Pilgrim Aides, who give so much of 
their time and strength. And on a 
Hillside, such as this is, with its great 
past extending down to us a heritage 
of noble traditions; with its great and 
far-reaching future, visionary as yet 
but beckoning us on,—and in between 
these two shadowy regions or dream- 
worlds there presses upon us all the 
acuteness of the hard realities of to- 
day: the hour’s emergency; the strain; 
the anxieties; the concern lest we lose 
all we have tried so hard to accom- 
plish. A definite challenge, it is also 
a definite opportunity: an opportunity 
for service and for sacrifice of every 
kind. As you all know, our Guild 
had its own problems to face. None 
are spared these days. Why should 
we be? Why not even feel the stim- 
ulus of some joy in meeting this chal- 
lenge? We actually had grown old 
enough as a Guild to be entrusted to 
work out our own difficulties. We are 
now in our nineteenth year. Two 
years ago the Cathedral filed away 
somewhere a record,—you may re- 
member it—that in the span of seven- 
teen years almost $600,000 worth of 
work had been accomplished by All 
Hallows Guild. We have passed far 
beyond that mark now. That in- 
eluded, of course, many major proj- 
ects as well as minor ones. And so 
arriving at this point, the Guild’s 
maturity in its efforts here, we were 
allowed to face the depression ‘‘on 
our own.”’ 

Strange what we should find in our 
hands! Fragrant, modest, appealing. 
One would hardly guess their power. 
And yet these herbs, ‘‘these ancient 
presences of green .... dear to man 
and the human spirit . . are still 
a use, a potency and a name.’’ How 
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THE BISHOP’S GARDEN AS IT REVEALS ITS PEACE AND BEAUTY BELOW THE CATHEDRAL 
An ancient honey locust tree, which is one of the many living memorials here, extends great leafy 
branches in a natural archway over one of the entrances to the garden. 


they have helped, how these fragile 
plants have carried us forward, is a 
story already familiar to you but 
perhaps there are a few fresh details 
you might like to hear. At least many 
members have been asking these days: 
‘How is everything going at the little 
Cottage Herb Garden?’’ 

In thinking of its encouraging sue- 
cess, it must be realized how many, 
many individual items it is necessary 
to sell in order to gain any fair mar- 
gin of profit. Then too because 
the rather unusual character of the 
material the Guild chose to have on 
sale was unfamiliar to the publie in 


general: growing plants of almost for- 
gotten herbs as well as the dried herbs 
for flavoring and for fragrance; and 
because it was all truly pioneer work 
in a new field, it was not enough to 
try to devise ways to have the quality 
and presentment of this material as 
attractive as possible and to try to 
reach large numbers of prospective 
purchasers, but a unique educational 
process had to go forward at the same 
time. However, all those members of 
the Guild who have shared so enthusi- 
astically and untiringly in the re- 
sponsibilities of this wholly new ex- 
perience are unflagging in their inter- 
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fine example in the Cathedral itself,— 
that large group of volunteer workers, 
Pilgrim Aides, who give so much of 
their time and strength. And on a 
Hillside, such as this is, with its great 
past extending down to us a heritage 
of noble traditions; with its great and 
far-reaching future, visionary as yet 
but beckoning us on,—and in between 
these two shadowy regions or dream- 
worlds there presses upon us all the 
acuteness of the hard realities of to- 
day: the hour’s emergency; the strain; 
the anxieties; the concern lest we lose 
all we have tried so hard to accom- 
plish. A definite challenge, it is also 
a definite opportunity: an opportunity 
for service and for sacrifice of every 
kind. As you all know, our Guild 
had its own problems to face. None 
are spared these days. Why should 
we be? Why not even feel the stim- 
ulus of some joy in meeting this chal- 
lenge? We actually had grown old 
enough as a Guild to be entrusted to 
work out our own difficulties. We are 
now in our nineteenth year. Two 
years ago the Cathedral filed away 
somewhere a record,—you may re- 
member it—that in the span of seven- 
teen years almost $600,000 worth of 
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An ancient honey locust tree, which is one of the many living memorials here, extends great leafy 
branches in a natural archway over one of the entrances to the garden. 
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story already familiar to you but 
perhaps there are a few fresh details 
you might like to hear. At least many 
members have been asking these days: 
‘How is everything going at the little 
Cottage Herb Garden?’’ 
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try to devise ways to have the quality 
and presentment of this material as 
attractive as possible and to try to 
reach large numbers of prospective 
purchasers, but a unique educational 
process had to go forward at the same 
time. However, all those members of 
the Guild who have shared so enthusi- 
astically and untiringly in the re- 
sponsibilities of this wholly new ex- 
perience are unflagging in their inter- 
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est after over a of con- 


secutive sales. 


year now 

The active volunteer workers here 
include a Senior group as well as a 
Junior Committee, and it is difficult 
to express a full measure of the 
Guild’s appreciation. An_ especial 
message of deep gratitude should go 
to that one, among them, who almost 
single-handed carried on through the 
long hot summer while so many of us 
were away on restful holidays and 
who, continuing ever since then, is 
now facing the work of a second sum- 
mer. Then there is another who in 
spite of an unusually active life of 
varied worthwhile interests, drops in 
almost every day. There’s that cheery 
voice: ‘‘Hello, there. I’ve just found 
I have two hours I can give to the 
little Herb Garden. So I hurried out 
here. Where’s my smock? There’s 
someone coming now. She’s stopped 
near the gate to stir the fragrance in 
that little plant of blossoming Thyme. 
I’ll take her for a walk down the gar- 
den path. So often when someone 
comes in for just a bit of catnip or 
a pot of basil, they carry away a 
dozen herbs. Once they get started 
they can’t resist them.’’ No, nor can 
she in her turn resist enlarging, with 
an unbounded generosity, her own 
precious ‘‘two hours’ into many 
hours. The day ends. It is perhaps 
six o’clock. Perhaps later. But it 
often finds her closing cupboard doors 
and happily oeeupied in that last gen- 
eral overlooking of things to be made 
safe for the night. 


And how much oversight, how much 
constant care, all day and every day, 
is necessary in the handling of any 
living material subject to all the 
changes and chances of wind and 
weather. What about the thousands 
and thousands of tender young plants 
patiently raised from seeds and cut- 
tings in the Guild’s own (homemade) 
greenhouses? If it were not for the 
unfailing watchfulness and resource- 
fulness of the one in charge of this 
work, amounting to genius whenever 
the need required any special effort 


on his part, the Guild would not have 
all this surprisingly large stock of 
desirable material to offer. That it is 
of a character and of a quality that 
is desirable is evidenced by the num- 
bers of orders we have received from 
all over the country. We suggest that 
sometime when you may be at Wake- 
field, the birthplace of George Wash- 
ington, ask someone there how your 
herbs are coming along. And perhaps 
you may also feel the thrill of a 
happy recognition when fragrant leaf- 
age responds to your touch,—some of 
your herbs again,—when you visit 
that lovely 12th century Cloister of 
the Metropolitan Museum. But do 
know that those leaves would not re- 
spond, nor the plants themselves 
travel on fragrant missions if some- 
one had not been carrying a big load 
of responsibility, and that in addition 
to his many other responsibilities in 
that most varied schedule as is under- 
taken by the Guild’s own office. 


How many of you are conscious, I 
wonder, that what is known as the 


Office of All Hallows Guild is respon- 


sible during a single year, even a de- 
pression year, for work amounting to 
about $40,000.—with the Guild’s 
own share in this amount of about 
$12,000; while the Cathedral itself, 
the two Schools, the College of 
Preachers, and other sources defray 
their own costs. But the general 
supervision and execution of all this 
work—with routine maintenance and 
special projects—are carried out 
through the Office of All Hallows 
Guild. And it should be here recorded 
that during these latter years since 
actual building construction was 
obliged to cease temporarily on the 
Cathedral itself the resourees of our 
office have been called upon not only 
to conduct the routine work of a 
weekly inspection of the Cathedral 
Fabric and its allied buildings, but 
also to undertake all manner of con- 
struction work whenever a need or an 
emergency might arise. Such work, 
for example, as the erection of scaf- 
folding for Stained Glass workers and 
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carvers; installing sound absorbent 
material in the Great Choir according 
to the recommendations of the Bureau 
of Standards, and the design and 
building of a waterproof roof over the 
entire Cathedral foundations. It is 
gratifying to feel that the Guild can 
provide the means to render these 
varied and necessary services to the 
Cathedral and often we have the espe- 
cial gratification of further helping 
the Cathedral to cut down its own 
costs when, as in many instances, the 
estimate furnished through the Guild’s 
Office for certain projects was far 
lower than those of outside contrac- 
tors. 

There is just one more phase of the 
Guild’s work of which we would like 
to say a word. It has to do with the 
first work the Guild ever undertook 
here, another type of construction 
work and most important: namely, 
the building up of its membership. 
No matter what happens from year to 
year, ihis must never be lost sight of. 
And it was indeed most encouraging 
last year, when in spite of the times 
we gained over one hundred new mem- 
bers. That restores our membership 
after certain inevitable losses to well 
over one thousand. But we must 
have more,—and already this year we 
have made an excellent beginning. 
And surely nothing could have been 
of greater encouragement than that 
remarkable and spontaneous response 
in payment of annual dues—which was 
sO surprisingly prompt that the fa- 
cilities of the Treasurer’s Office were 
almost exhausted. But what was one 
of the most encouraging incidents in 
our membership this Spring was the 
resignation that didn’t prove to be a 
resignation—that loyal member, now 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 

that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 

Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
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nearing her eightieth year, who found 
she couldn’t afford—to resign. There 
were two letters. One came weeks 
ago. Most regretfully she felt she 
must withdraw. In fact, with the 
times as they were, she felt she should 
have withdrawn three years ago but 
could not bring herself to do it. But 
she must do so now. Then some weeks 
later, a second letter, a precious one. 
She had proved by experience she 
could not afford to give up the Guild! 
Would we be kind enough to reinstate 
her? And would it trouble us also to 
renew her subscription in THe CATHE- 
pRAL Ace? She was 79 years old. She 
had known this Hillside ever since 
she was a little child. A house painted 
brown stood where the Cathedral now 
rises. And often and often she had 
climbed this Hill as a school girl, a 
friend with her, and they would stop 
to rest and eat lunch by a fallen tree 
near St. Albans. Then they would go 
on to the big brown house where its 
gracious mistress, Mrs. Dulany—she 
it was who planted those first slips of 
our Dolly Madison boxwood—wel- 
comed young life to the place. I won- 
der if this young school girl (she told 
me she was young onee, she is young, 
even now!) was half so happy in be- 
ing what she called reinstated (we 
had never had the heart to withdraw 
her ecard), as we were content in so 
doing. For a member who can feel so 
deeply about our Guild and who can 
carry us backward across so many de- 
lightful years to our Cathedral Hill- 
side’s first beginning can surely be 
trusted to help carry us forward to- 
wards the final fulfillment of our 
dreams. And our dreams are of this 
Hillside; and our work: in its behalf. 


J es 





York Minster Faces Emergency 


By the Very Reverend Herbert N. Bate, M.A., Dean of York 


HIS report* is sent out to all the 

Friends of the Minster, with the 

approval of the Council, in order 
that they may know all that can be 
known about the North Transept roof 
and the kind of task which has to be 
faced in connection with it. 

L do not know how long this roof had 
been under suspicion: but it was early 
in the autumn of 1934 that by the 
vigilance of a Minster policeman little 
heaps of brown dust were noticed on 


THE NORTH TRANSEPT ROOF AS SEEN FROM BELOW 


The bay nearest to the Tower Arch shows how the design of the roof was 
interfered with by the building of the Great Tower long before the Transepts 
were completed. 
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the floor below it. Mr. R. C. Green, 
the Clerk of the Works, took steps at 
onee to inspect the roof from above, 
between the timber groining with its 
plaster and the external roofing, and 
what he found was very disquieting in- 
deed. It was obvious that very many 
of the timbers and bosses had been dan- 
gerously weakened by the death-watch 
beetle, and it was found necessary to 
patch up some of the worst spots in 
order to guard against the risk of some 

serious accident. 

The roof was 
then inspected by 
Mr. Michael Tap- 
per, A.R.LB.A,, 
Mr. Walter Tap- 
per being in Italy 
at the time. This 
second inspection 
confirmed our 
fears, and made 
it necessary to fill 
the Transept with 
seaffolding in or- 
der that the dam- 
age could be still 
more thoroughly 
studied and the 
work of repair 
begun. 

The scaffolding 
has been designed 
on the plan and 
according to the 
method devised 
by Mr. Green and 
always employed 
by him in the 
Minster: it is con- 
structed of eleven 
inch planks each 


* The Friends of York 
Minster Interim Report 
dated February, 1935, 
and entitled ‘‘The North 
Transept Reof.’’ The il- 
lustrations were loaned 
to THE CATHEDRAL 
AcE by the Dean of 
York.—Editor’s Note. 
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three inches thick: three of these are 
set face to face and bound together 
with collars and bolts so as to form a 
column of square section which can be 
extended to any height and can be 
made to supply a rigid bearing for 
eross-pieces in any direction. There 
are four main rows of such columns in 
the scaffolding, and each column is set 
directly underneath a point at which 
a stress must be carried when the old 
roof is being taken away and the new 
timbers put up. 
The scaffolding is 
overl00 feet 
high, and is so ar- 
ranged with floor- 
ing and wooden 
walls that the 
Minster can be 
kept relatively 
free from dust 
and dirt during 
the work of re- 
construction. 

As I write, the 
operation now in 
progress is the 
erection of cen- 
tring at the top 
of the scaffolding 
to take the weight 
of the roof. Mr. 
Walter Tapper 
has now been able 
to make a thor- 
ough inspection 
of the whole and 
has sent in a full 
report, extracts 
from which are 
reprinted here- 
with, 

The Couneil 
feels sure that as 
soon as the pres- 
ent position is 
clearly presented 
to the Friends of 
the Minster they 
will be anxious to 
assist the Dean 
and Chapter in 
such an emergen- 


cy. Now, in time past, Mr. R. C. Green’s 
estimates have as a rule been fairly 
close to the mark: and for this pres- 
ent trouble he has suggested that 
not less than 12,000 pounds will be 
required. 

Mr. Tapper’s report will make it 
clear that the problems of the roof will 
only disclose themselves as the work 
goes forward: i.e., it cannot yet be 
known how much new timber will be 
needed, and by what sort of treatment 


LARGE BOSS IN THE ROOF WITH ARMS OF EDWARD III 


Portraying the Shield-of-Arms of England as it was from 1340 to 1405—aiter 
the latter date the fleurs-de-lis were reduced to three. 
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it ean be safeguarded from future dam- 
age. But at the present stage, obscure 
though the position is, we should be 
unwise to cherish the hope that our 
needs will fall below Mr. Green’s es- 
timate. 

As for the funds available, the 
Friends probably know that the whole 
of the present Special Fabric Repair 
Fund, and more also, will be needed 
for the Central Tower, its roof and 
those of the Choir and Nave, the Nave 
parapets and pinnacles and so on. The 
Fabrice Fund has recently been 
strengthened considerably by a legacy : 
but it needs so large an income each 
year that we should be very reluctant 
to reduce the capital by throwing the 
cost of the Transept roof upon the 
capital account. 

Our aim and hope, therefore, in let- 
ting the Friends, and even a wider pub- 
lic, know about these troubles, is that 


HOW RIB OF ROOF IS PERFORATED 


Where little holes appear, the timber is probably as 
i in photograph 


perished as that shown in 
opposite page. 


completely 


we may meet with so much support 
that we can fill up what may ultimately 
be lacking out of income and without 
touching capital. 

After taking financial advice, I ven. 
ture upon the calculation that this will 
be possible if, from all the Friends of 
the Minster who will help, and from 
all lovers of the Minster who hear of 
this necessity, we are able to secure a 
contribution of not less than 8,000 
pounds. The Minster has never yet ap- 
pealed in vain to the wide ecirele of 
those who eare for its preservation. 
I feel confident that in this new 
and unexpected need we may count 
upon a continuance of that generous 
help for which we have, in the past, 


had such good cause to be grate- 
fal. * * © 


REPORT OF TRANSEPT ROOF 


By WALTER Tapper, R.A., 
F.R.1.B.A. 


As the seaffolding to the roof 
had been competed, I visited the 
Minster on January 9 and eare- 
fully examined the roof with Mr. 
Green, the Clerk of Works, both 
from the underside as well as 
above the vault. 

The roof consists of two distinet 
parts. That which is seen from 
the floor of the Transept is a tim- 
ber and plaster vault which is 
quite distinct from the real roof. 

The vault is as constructed 
about 600 years ago. It has, with- 
out doubt, been repaired from 
time to time and was originally 
colored; fragments of coloring 
are still to be traced under the 
whitewash. I should wish that 
this original color should be pre- 
served, if it is possible, under the 
treatment for the destruction by 
the beetle. 

The outer roof is of much later 
construction and is, I believe, from 
its appearance, about 100 years 
old.. It is composed of east iron 
trusses of very unusual design, 


on 
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and all the wood used in its con- 
struction is deal, whereas that in the 
vault is oak. 

The outer roof appears to be _ per- 
fectly sound, and I saw no trace of 
the death-watch beetle in it. Mr. Green 
also considers it has not been attacked. 
The trouble, therefore, is confined to 
the old vault. 

This vault is composed of heavy 
moulded ribs rising from stone spring- 
ers, With large oak carved ornamental 
bosses at the intersections, and the in- 
filling is an oak cradle covered with 
lath and plaster work. The ribs are 
mostly solid, i. e., have been cut out 
of a single length of oak. One or two, 
however, have been built up, unless 
this is the result of repairs made from 
time to time. 

The death-watch beetle has attacked 
almost all of the heavy beams and the 
bosses; in some cases to such an extent 
that there is nothing much left in the 
timber, which was solid original- 
ly, and in consequence it is in a 
dangerous state. 

The exact extent of this serious 


damage is very difficult to deter- 


mine, as it seems necessary to 
closely examine every foot of the 
timber to see if it is sound. Some 
portions which have the appear- 
ance of being sound on the sur- 
face are riddled with borings at 
the back and a six inch spike 
was quite easily thrust into it. 

The beetle has been attacking 
the roof from both sides. 

It seems that there is no alter- 
native but to take each bay and 
carefully remove and examine the 
members—one by one—and after 
the examination and treatment to 
replace those which are sound or 
sufficiently sound, and renew those 
which are beyond piecing, repair- 
ing, or strengthening. All that 
can be saved should certainly be 
re-used, even if it means forming 
a false rib at the back and hang- 
ing the old rib to it. 

After dealing with one bay in 
this manner, a better idea of the 


THREE 


Eating its way through the oak, the grub causes the 
devastation seen in these small pieces of wood. 


cost of treating the whole vault may 
be obtained, but at the moment it is 
quite impossible to form a close esti- 
mate of what it will cost to repair, 
and the estimate given by the Clerk 
of Works is probably as nearly cor- 
rect aS anyone can prepare. 

As to the scientific treatment which 
will be required, I make no detailed 
recommendation in this report. I have 
sought the advice of the Scientific 
Research Station, and am also in 
consultation with the authorities at 
the British Museum, and shall ad- 
vise further upon this problem in due 
course. 

[I am sorry that | cannot say any- 
thing more definite at the moment, but 
I see no option but to start at once 
with one bay. The vault is certainly 
at the moment in a very grave and 
critical condition, and will require to 
be handled with the greatest possible 
care. 


DEATH-WATCH BEETLES AND GRUB 
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WORKMEN COMPLETING TOP STORY OF THE SCAFFOLDING 


Next step was erection of centring to take weight of the roof while repairs are made. 


BORING FROM WITHIN THIS TINY ENEMY WEAKENS ANCIENT CATHEDRAL TIMBERS 


Illustration shows one death-watch beetle much magnified above his actual length of one-quarter inch. 
It is the grub that does the boring. 





The Rose Window of the North Transept 
Portraying The Last Judgment 


By Agnes Peter 


“s HE Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son,’’ and Our 
Lord further said: ‘‘I can of mine 
own self do nothing: as I hear, I 
judge: and my judgment is just; be- 
eause I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father which hath 
sent me.”’ 

The Church in her Creed says, ‘‘I 
believe that he will come to judge the 
quick and the dead.’’ Washington 
Cathedral has set forth that belief in 
the great Rose Window of the North 
Transept, portraying in the central! 
panel Jesus Christ as Judge. 

In the sixteen spokes radiating from 
the centre of the completed Rose, the 
eight small rose medallions forming 
the outer rim, and the smaller open- 
ings, are depicted His figurative words 
in regard to the judgment to come. 

Below in the three two-light tracer- 
ied windows are represented characters 
from the Old and New Testaments. 
The former contemplative, quietly 
seated, who in their respective eras 
foretold a judgment to come, serve 
as the foundation upon which stand 
the greater figures of men chosen by 
Our Lord, to whom He said, ‘‘It is 
not for you to know the times or the 
seasons, which the Father hath put in 
his own power. But ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.’’ 


Those selected to be here portrayed 
are: 


The significance of picture glass in 
a building dedicated to God’s message 
is not in color, not in the light ad- 
mitted, but in the telling-forth of His 
word according to His command. 


In the three Rose Windows of the 
Cathedral at Washington, of which 
only this one is completed, there will 
be portrayed symbolically three out- 
standing acts of God: The beginning 
of the World, the End of the World, 
and the Life of the World to Come. 
They will be set forth, ultimately, as 
follows: first—The Creation, in the 
Rose Window over the main entrance 
to the Nave at the West Front; second 
—The Last Judgment, of which this 
article treats, over the North Transept 
portal; and third, The Life of the 
World to Come, over the South Tran- 
sept doorway. 

The thought of future justice and 
judgment has been imbedded for 
countless ages in the very fibre of 
man’s moral being. The pendulum of 
revolt from the horrors of the Last 
Judgment interpreted in the art and 
literature of the Middle Ages, and the 
writings of Dante and Milton, has 
swung to the other extreme in our 
day, possibly equally false, but not 
pictorially so evident. 

Symbols and figurative language are 
as necessary to ‘‘the things to come’’ 
in religion as to higher mathematics, 
and as faith to the hypothesis of 
scientific deduction. Of late certain 
religious terms have come into ques- 


Western Window 
St. Matthew St. Jude 
Joel Zechariah 


Eastern Window 
St. Mark 
Malachi 


Middle Window 
St. Paul 
David 


St. Peter 
Isaiah 


St. John 


Jeremiah 
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tion such as sin, Satan, devils, 
hades, hell, heaven, angels and eternal, 
which derived from the Greek simply 
means ‘‘that which always is,’’ and 
‘‘the unquenchable fire.’’ Our Lord’s 
use of them leaves within their being 
an implication which does not change, 
or man belittles his own intelligence. 

Modern psychology says conscience 
and memory provide for imagined 
horrors as extreme as anything the 
art and literature of the Middle Ages 
ever produced. Clinics are filled with 
people doomed by that which they 
have done against their own being, a 
something which used to be called 
‘*sin.’? Whatever the name may now 
be, the result is the same. Dante 
populated his hell with those who 
sulked in the sun, and he pictured 
others swept through the chaos of dis- 
illusion by the winds of their own 
imaginings. 

Modern astronomy may have de- 
localized man’s picture of heaven and 
hell, but if those words symbolize a 
nearness to and a farness from God, 
the two ideas must stand and fall 
together. 

The Cathedral is placing before the 
people no copy of a former time, in- 
deed no interpretation, save that of 
the apostles, upon the sayings of Our 
Lord. The imagery employed is the 
imagery which He saw fit to leave as 
a key to open the door to the way of 
right living here, and to the door of 
the kingdom of God both here and in 
the hereafter. 

Archeology is revealing Biblical 
truths which in years past some re- 
garded as myth and fable. It would 
seem the part of wisdom, from what 
has so been learned, to preserve un- 
changed the language, for as the 
Rosetta Stone unlocked Egypt’s hiero- 
eglyphie of the past, so the language 
Our Lord saw fit to use, figurative 
though it be, is the key to the fu- 
ture, which we of this generation see 
but through a glass darkly. 

It is not the symbolism of the win- 


dows which first attracts, however, but 
the color, and so it is with the Rose 
Window of the Last Judgment. When 
the setting and translucent harmony 
of color has sunk deep into the emo- 
tion of the senses, then comes the in- 
evitable demand of the intellect for 
something more to satisfy the soul. 
In the scenes and figures portraying 
the sayings of Our Lord with their 
questioning profundity of meaning, 
one is drawn again and again to their 
challenge of deeper living and prep- 
aration for the ‘‘things to come’’ 
which He promised to those who be- 
lieve. 

There is an uplifting spirituality 
in the architectural setting of the win- 
dows in mass of rhythm of line. Mr. 
Lawrence B. Saint, designer and 
maker of the glass, has never for an 
instant sacrificed the unity of the 
building as a whole to his detail, but 
has given to his work that decorative 
character required for perfection of 
the Gothie in art. 

The jewel-like quality of the glass 
is at present dulled by the strong 
southern surface light upon it. Only 
when the two Transepts and the Cross- 
ing are finished and closed in, will 
one obtain the vibrant quality, alive 
as the facets of cut diamonds, and ree- 
ognize windows of the first rank, if 
not exceeding all modern stained glass. 

Nineteen per cent of the great Rose 
is red, with blue second in importance, 
which blending with other primary 
colors gives at present to the whole a 
purple-violet tone of entrancing bril- 
lianey at twilight when the surface 
light is least objectionable. 

The small rose at the bottom of the 
rim is completely red, and red pre- 
dominates in the two at either side 
of the center. The one at the top 
has a lighter color value; its luminous 
yellow-gold symbolizes the glory of 
heaven. The other four have blue 
backgrounds with red, as a_ balance, 
for ornament. 


In the sixteen spokes of the wheel 
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THE NORTH TRANSEPT ROSE AND MEMORIAL WINDOWS UNDERNEATH 
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the colors are irregularly distributed, 
with red as a background to hold down 
itself so dominant is it in the bottom 
of the Rose. No two are in any way 
alike. With the rare richness of their 
primitive color combination they re- 
semble no other window known to the 
artist. 


Thirty-seven shades of yellow, not 
including those of ‘‘Chartres’’ and 
pale luminous gold forming the clouds 
of glory behind the central figure of 
Christ, have been used in the Rose 
and traceried windows below. Forty- 
nine shades of green, fifty-three of 
greenish-white of which only a small 
quantity of each was needed, yet the 
variety absolutely necessary to their 
respective places. Thirteen shades of 
tokay-grape and brownish-purple were 
found of value; eighty blues and 
twenty-three flesh tones complete the 
astounding sum-total of colors alone, 
not counting the different tints result- 
ing from the irregular thicknesses of 
the pieces of glass employed. 

Tests proved that deep colors did 
not register as colors from the ground, 
so great is the distance, therefore 
lighter values were requisite. For the 
same reason new shades of blue had 
to be orginated. Almost no film was 
needed. The brilliance, therefore, is 
the true brilliance of the glass itself. 


The Rose is twenty-six feet in diam- 
eter, having two hundred and fifty-six 
square feet and approximately nine 
thousand pieces of glass with one hun. 
dred and seventy-four sub-divisions, 
not counting those divided by piecing 
joints. In it there are seventy-nine 
figures or parts thereof, and fifty-four 
figure medallions, plus six decorative 
ones, and sixteen symbolical subjects. 
Of the total one hundred and twenty- 
one openings for glass, sixty-five of 
them required designing. 

The Last Judgment Rose “iS not a 
copy of any medieval window, any 
more than they were copies of one 
another. In general the stone tracery 


is a little more characteristically 
French than English, with traces of 
the latter fourteenth-century Gothic, 
with which the glass is in complete 
harmony. 

The artist realized the necessity of 
relating the traceried windows below 
to the Rose in unity of scale as well 
as of color. Therefore the small fig- 
ures at the bottom not only serve as 
bearers of the Old Testament message, 
but give scale to the design and relate 
it to the small figures in the Rose 
above. Of the three two-light tracer- 
ied windows, with their six large and 
six small figures, the middle one has 
a background of red, so that the eye 
may take hold and leap upward into 
the area of red in the lower part of 
the Rose. The windows to the east 
and west have backgrounds of blue, 
to tie up with the outside of the Rose 


wherein are the largest proportions 
of blue. 


Where red is the background of the 
large figures, fully six feet in height, 


blue is employed for the background 
of the seated figures beneath, with 
blue slightly predominating in the 
canopies and the little roses at the 
top. The backgrounds are blue for 
the large figures, and red for the 
small ones, with red appearing in the 
canopies and small roses. Thus a 
harmony of color and unity of effect 
is established upon the sound prin- 
ciples learned from a study of the 
medieval masters of stained-glass. 


Beside the structural placement of 
red and blue, masses of primary col- 
ors and green in conservative tones 
occur in the large figures, as for in- 
stanee, St. Mark has warm red and 
green as main notes; St. John, tokay- 
grape and gold; St. Peter, jade and 
greenish-white; St. Jude, gold and 
erimson or scarlet; and St. Matthew, 
cerise, greenish-white and gold. 

The reds are pale and golden in 
hue, the shades for the backgrounds 
cool in tone and deeper than the cerise, 
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erimson and vermilion of the drap- 
eries, with often a streaky character 
to give charm and a subtle movement 
of rhythm agreeable to the eye. 

The halos permitted an opportunity 
for interesting color distribution, and 
the artist has handled the large areas 
of color admirably, a difficult achieve- 
ment and of great value when well 
done, requiring readjustments, replace- 
ments, testings, registering of reac- 
tions. Only infinite patience has 
proved its possibilities in the mag- 
nificent example of the art achieved. 

The window having a north light, 
warm values were incorporated, as the 
blue sky cools its tone. The colors of 
the figures and their backgrounds are 
framed and emphasized by their bor- 
ders and canopies of gold colored 
glass, with jewel-like touches of silver 
and bits of varied colors so irregularly 
distributed, it carries one far from 
machine-made products to the indi- 
vidual craftsmanship of true art. 


The nice arrangement of iron bars, 
circles, and other forms, not only 
strengthens the window structurally, 
but combined with the stone tracery, 
by way of contrast, gives an added 
brillianey and richness to the glass 
reminiscent of the best product of the 
thirteenth century. 


Almost as important has been the 
discriminating use of black lead lines 
and bars to the colors, for contrasted 
black and white has the same value 
in stained glass as in bringing out the 
color scheme in the more familiar 
oriental rugs. 


The figure lines and drapery are 
simple and without confusion, with a 
marked avoidance of the repellant 
archaism of the extreme medieval and 
the effeminate prettiness of modern 
rendering. 

The carefully though detail, the deep 
strong virile color, harmonies of pur- 
ple, red, and blue, the passing play 
of light and shadow, produce a sing- 
ing-tone and sincerity which is pure 


Gothic. In their symbolism there is 
united to the beauty of color a ra- 
diance of mysticism, the promise of 
things hoped for, and as yet not seen. 

Decorative, windows may be, but 
illustrative, they must be, if they 
would be true to their birthright as a 
Christian Art. Therein lies the divine 
significance of Christian Iconography, 
for Cathedral glass owed its very be- 
ing to Christianity, a fact attested to 
by the greatest stained-glass windows 
in the world. 


The symbolism of these windows 
has for its theme the Last Judgment, 
an act in the eschatology (that which 
tells of the last things), of which Our 
Lord foretold. The thought of judg- 
ment did not begin in the New Testa- 
ment. Christ’s words merely deepened 
and fixed the lines about the certainty 
of a judgment to come. 


At the beginning of our Bible, 
Abraham confidently asks, ‘‘Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?’’ 
Joy, not fear, has prefaced, to men of 
faith, its coming. The Psalmist wrote, 
‘‘Let the heavens rejoice, and let the 
earth be glad; before the Lord: for 
he cometh to judge the earth: he 
shall judge the earth with righteous- 
ness, and the people with his truth.’’ 


The Old Testament is the lexicon of 
the New, it has been said, with Faith 
as the key-word, graphically put forth 
in the eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Upon a knowl- 
edge of the Old, the significance of 
the New is perceived, ‘‘for God who 
in sundry times and in diverse man- 
ners spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in the 
last days spoken unto us by his Son.’’ 


Characters from the Old and New 
Testaments are therefore necessary to 
a complete picture of the judgment. 
Jeremiah, the great Hebrew prophet, 
six hundred years before Christ, said, 
‘“‘Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, neither let the mighty man 
glory in his might, let not the rich 
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man glory in his riches: but let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth me, that 
I am Lord which exerciseth loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness, 
in the earth: for in these things I de- 
light, saith the Lord.”’ 

He foresaw also that which has al- 
ready come to pass, the Old Covenant 
superseded by the New, and God’s 
relation to the race give way to his 
more personal relation to the indi- 
vidual. With the overpowering sense 
of His omnipotence, there developed 
a new conception of Evil. It has been 
sareastically said that in the pagan 
religions of many gods, there was ro 
need for a devil, such a force operating 
in any and all who counterfeit, or who 
would be worshipped as God. 


It is possible that at that period, 
contemporary with the Babylonian 
Captivity, ideas and language from 
outside sources became incorporated 
in the thought and in the literature 
of the Hebrews. Or it may be that 
a much older source provided a com- 
mon imagery in contemporary writ- 
ings, but that fact however interest- 
ing, together with, when and by whom 
were written the later Books of the 
Old Testament, is of little importance, 
for it was the truth underlying the 
content which mattered to Our Lord. 

He accepted the traditional imagery 
of Judaism, using the language of His 
time to convey truths concerning not 
only the things of this world, but of 
the life of the world to come, in as 
far as he told us anything. Unique 
in His other-worldliness He borrowed 
from the Old Testament with diserim- 
ination, enlarging and contracting the 
utterances of the Prophets according 
to His need, faithful to the hidden 
truth, and in general to the form in 
which it had been conveyed. 

He brought into vital connection 
the need of repentance and the immi- 
nence of judgment in His doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God. He never 
pretended He would succeed with all, 


nor did He minimize the result of 
choosing evil rather than good. He 
spoke of an unforgivable sin, and in 
such a way that there could be no per- 
sonal feeling of vindictiveness, since 
it is a sin not against Himself, but 
against the Holy Ghost. 

Our Lord’s words must be figura- 
tively understood, but nobody who 
reads them can mistake the awful 
solemnity of the relation between the 
present and the future life, in which 
conduct here and now bears an in- 
timate relation to the attainment of 
the kingdom of God. Of what that 
kingdom was like, He spoke, rather 
than of what it is. 

The doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment does not figure in any Creed 
nor in the pronouncements of the first 
four General Councils of the Chureh; 
though it was vigorously debated at 
the time, the Church remained silent 
on the subject. 


When asked, ‘‘Are there few that 
be saved?’’ He replied, ‘‘Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate: for many 
I say unto you, will seek to enter in, 
and shall not be able.’’ He rather 
rebuked His questioners as to their 
unprofitable speculation, the matter of 
importance being, not the reward, 
hereafter, but the doing of His word 
here and now. 


No one supposed then, nor have 
they ever done so, that He meant a 
material gateway. His style was in- 
yariably pictorial, and if His words 
are to be taken in a non-literal sense 
where there is no ambiguity, then 
surely it is logical to so take them 
when He speaks of the life to come. 


His mission was fundamentally with 
this world, to present a kingdom of 
God, a kingdom existing here and 
now, and still to come. He presented 
both the idea and the picture indif- 
ferently, as each and both ineluded 
from the aspect of eternity an in- 
divisible reality. 

Philosophers who denied the resur- 
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rection of the dead, accepted the doe- 
trine of judgment. Human reason and 
conscience aided that belief. The law 
of death and rebirth has been dimly 
perceived by nearly all religions, 
transcending what logic may justify 
and arguments fail to convinee. More 
and more the possibilities and poten- 
tialities of the Unseen enter our con- 
sciousness and intuition tells us that 
beyond the universe we know is all- 
pervading Life, but of the invisible 
we may only think through the things 
that we know. 

The resurrection of the body and 
the day of judgment are strikingly 
portrayed in the New Testament. Far 
beyond the scenery of the Jewish 
Apoealypse and the rights vested in 
a chosen people, the thought of Our 
Lord, as recorded in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
sweeps one upward, superbly, trium- 
phantly to nations gathered before 
Him, seeing Him in His glory with all 
the holy angels about Him. And in 
the Book of Revelation, there is a 
mysterious power to hold in thrall the 
imagination with its vision of judg- 
ment, and one riding upon the clouds, 
but greater than all, is that a Man of 
Galilee made of Himself two persons 
to His contemporaries, and united 
those two into one, the Son of God. 

His ministry on earth lasted but 
three years, yet for two thousand years 
His word has been the greatest and 
most controlling force in the world. 
He said little, but that little was vital. 
He left no written word of which we 
have knowledge. He told His dis- 
ciples that which was good for us to 
know, He left us to think upon what 
he said. 

What He knew He knew, and 
paradoxical as it may seem, what He 
did not know, He knew and said so. 
Of the day and hour of His coming 
again and the judgment, not the Son, 
only the Father knew, and with per- 
fect obedience He awaited the Father’s 


will, and that is the example He set 
for us to follow: 

‘*And if any man hear my words, 
and believeth not,’’ He said, ‘‘I judge 
him not: for I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world. He 
that rejecteth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: 
the word that I have spoken, the 
same shall judge him in the last day.”’ 

The symbolism of the Rose Window 
begins with the central circular panel 
in which is portrayed Our Lord, the 
Judge of the quick and the dead, with 
crown and sceptre. At His feet a 
skull, emblem of death which He 
overthrew. 

Nearest the hub of the wheel, in the 
spokes which radiate from the center, 
where is Christ, are shown seated the 
twelve apostles to whom He said, ‘‘ Ye 
which have followed me, in the regen- 
eration when the Son of man shall sit 
in the throne of His glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.’’ 

Similarly placed in the two topmost 
spokes are Moses holding the tables 
of the law, and Elijah with the seroll 
of the prophets. 


In the same spokes, above them. 
are angels with palms of victory and 
the book of life leading upward to the 
topmost medallion (of the eight in the 
rim) wherein is symbolized the City 
of God whose gates are never shut. 
In it the tree of life for the healing 
of the nations, and no night is there, 
no candle, nor sun, for the Christ is 
the Light thereof. 


In the two spokes at the bottom of 
the Rose, are represented that Great 
Adversary, the Prince of Lies, and 
Darkness and Sin, once Lucifer but 
now fallen from the Source of All 
Light, and with him his angels, into 
darkness and death. 


In the small openings to left and 


right, he is shown as ‘‘that great 
dragon,’’ and ‘‘a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour.’’ The medallion 
at the bottom has nothing in it but 
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the flame colored glass, symbol of fire, 
that which destroys all that offends. 

From the darkness of the glass be- 
low to the glory of the translucent 
gold at the top, the central panel is 
living, and as through a erystal shines 
a glorious light, the presence of God 
in all created things. 

At the corners of the Rose in the 
quatre-foils are angels with trumpets, 
calling from the four winds, the elect. 

In the little fish-like openings are 
the emblems of the Passion of Our 
Lord, the pillar, the sop, the hammer, 
the crown of thorns, the cross, the 
nails, the spear, and the scourge. 
They symbolize that the final victory, 
His coming again, the judgment, and 
a new heaven and earth, in the which 
man’s ultimate destiny is involved are 
all a part of one complete picture of 
which we see but a portion here. 


It is believed that all creation must 
at some time visualize the contest eul- 
minating at the Cross, seeing that 
which as the counterfeit of good has 
been worshipped, but like all counter- 
feit compared to the true must be 
abhorred and destroyed. The judg- 
ment is victory. 

In the tiny openings are, at the top, 
angels, and at the bottom, demons, 
‘‘for he shall give his angels charge 
over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways ... the dragon shalt thou tram- 
ple under foot.’’ 


In the spokes at either side of the 
center, beyond the seated figures of 
the twelve apostles, are presented pic- 
torially certain parables. No inter- 
pretation has been put upon them. 
They are Our Lord’s own figurative 
language put into glass, as follows: 


Two women grinding, the one taken 
and the other left; two men in a field, 
the one taken and the other left. The 
ten virgins, the door shut upon the 
five unready, and the five with lamps 
lighted entering with the bridegroom 
to the marriage ceremony. The tares 
and wheat growing together; the tree 
which brought forth good fruit, and 


the one which did not; the house 
built upon the rock, and the one built 
upon the sand; the faithful servant 
ready for the coming of his lord, and 
the evil one saying in his heart, ‘‘My 
lord delayeth his coming,’’ and ceasing 
to do his will. 

In one of the spokes is pictured 
the reply, to the questioning, ‘‘ When 
shall these things be?’’ For He had 
prepared them for wars, earthquakes, 
famines, false prophets, and betrayals: 
‘*Behold the fig tree, and all the trees; 
when they shoot forth, ye see and know 
of your own selves that summer is 
nigh. So likewise ye, when ye see 
these things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is at hand.”’ 


In the small medallion at the bottom 
to the left (facing the window), is 
shown another reply to a similar ques- 
tioning, ‘‘What shall be the sign of 
thy coming, and the end of the 
world?”’’ ‘‘As lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth even unto the 
west; so shall the coming of the Son 
of Man be. For wheresoever the ear- 
cass is, there will the eagles be gath- 
ered together.”’ 


A similarly placed medallion to the 
right at the bottom depicts a warning 
in a truism, ‘‘It is impossible but that 
offenses will come: but woe unto him, 
through whom they come! It were 
better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast 
into the sea, than that he should of- 
fend one of these little ones.’’ 


At the top, to the left and right, in 
the medallions corresponding to these, 
are pictured angels as reapers. ‘‘De- 
ejare unto us the parable of the tares 
of the field,’’ said His disciples to 
Jesus, and He answered them, saying, 
‘‘He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of Man; the field is the world; 
the good seed are the children of the 
kingdom; but the tares are the chil- 
dren of the wicked one; the enemy 
that sowed them is the devil; the har- 
vest is the end of the world; and the 
reapers are the angels. As therefore 
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the tares are gathered and burned 
in the fire; so shall it be in the end 
of this world.’’ 

The medallions in the rim, to the 
left and right of the central panel, 
show the parable of the nations gath- 
ered before the Son of Man, ‘‘and he 
shall separate them one from another. 
Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world.’’ 


‘For I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.”’ 

‘“‘Then shall the righteous answer 
Him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty 
and gave thee drink? When saw we 
thee a stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? Or when 
saw we thee sick or in prison, and 
eame unto thee?”’ 


‘‘And the King shall answer and 
say unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye 


have done it unto me. Then shall he 
say unto them on the left hand, De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels. Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.’’ 

Thus stands the story of the ‘‘ Last 
Things’”’ told in part, of which The 
Judgment is but one portion of the 
drama. Never in all secular history 
has there been anything comparable 
to the struggle against sin and death 
as recorded in the Gospel message. 

Many will say, ‘‘But the end is not 
yet, how do we know?’’ Does a sick 
man question a doctor’s orders? Does 
one in the day of radio, doubt the 
sound to which the human ear is not 
attuned? The psychical has entered 
the realm of the physical, and it is an 


intrepid soul who asserts dogmatically 
what the universe is, and where the 
known and the unknown’s paths eross. 

One Man knew and what He knew 
He did not tell. He left His works to 
speak for Him. Death and disease 
fled from Him, the storm obeyed His 
word, earth could not hold Him bound, 
He ascended unto the Father, from 
whence, He said, He will come again 
to judge the quick and the dead. 

He forgave sin. His judgment is 
not ours, for He saw behind the act, 
and what He saw was from the begin- 
ning of the world. And seeing the 
unbelief of His contemporaries, He 
said, ‘‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the 
dead.”’ 


‘Who then can be saved?’’ And 
Jesus answered them, ‘‘The things 
which are impossible with men are 
possible with God.’’ 


A handful of villagers in a country 
but a hundred miles in length, were 
charged with His message, warned to 
take heed that they be not deceived 
for many shall come saying ‘‘I am the 
Christ,’’ and beeause iniquity abound 
the love of many shall wax cold, but 
he that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved. And this 
gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations; and then shall the 
end come. 


‘‘But of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father. Take ye heed, for ye know 
not when the time is. For the Son of 
man is as a man taking a far journey, 
who left his house, and gave authority 
to his servants, and to every man his 
work, and commanded the porter to 
watch.”’ 


‘‘Watch ye therefore: for ye know 
not when the master of the house 
cometh, at even, or at midnight, or 
at the cockerowing, er in the morning. 
And what I say urteyou I say unto 
all, Watch.”’ 





New Jersey Cathedral Breaks Ground’ 


ROUND breaking ceremonies 
for Trinity Cathedral, to be 
erected in Trenton, the state 

capital, featured the opening of the 

annual convention of the Diocese of 

New Jersey on May 7th. Commem- 

orating 150 years of diocesan life, and 

the 250th anniversary of the first 

Church of England Service in the 

state, the convention was attended by 

an unusually large group of clergy 
and lay delegates. Among the guests 
of honor were Canon Stacy Waddy, 

Secretary of the Society for the Prop- 

agation of the Gospel, and General 

Sir Edward Midwinter, Custodian of 

the Archives of that Society, who had 

come from London to take part in the 
sesquicentennial commemoration. 

A driving rain-storm which had 
lasted all day, suddenly ceased a few 
moments before the outdoor service 
began at 4:30 P.M., on the Cathedral 
site on West State Street, adjoining 


*See “New Jersey Announces Cathedral Plan,” 


by Emma Lawson Johnston, in the Autumn, 1934, 
or General Convention number of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE, 


All Saints’ Chapel. The Right Rey- 
erend Paul Matthews, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese, officiated, assisted by the 
Right Reverend Albion W. Knight, 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor, and Canon 
Frederick B. Halsey, Viear of All 


Saints’ Chapel. 


After the singing of hymns, the 
reading of Psalm 132, ‘‘Lord remem- 
ber David, and all his trouble,’’ and 
the offering of appropriate prayers, 
Bishop Matthews, standing at the site 
of the Cathedral altar, removed the 
first shovelfull of dirt, saying: ‘‘In 
the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, I break 
the ground for this Church; and may 
the Lord bring our undertaking to a 
prosperous end. Amen.’’ 


Among the others present who re- 
moved earth, each saying, ‘‘In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,’’ were the 
Bishop Coadjutor, and Mr. Ferdinand 
W. Roebling, who with Mrs. Roebling 
is helping make possible the building 
of the erypts of the Cathedral at the 


Photographs by Frederick T. Bebbington 


ARCHITECTS’ SKETCH OF TRINITY CATHEDRAL CRYPTS IN TRENTON 
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The completed edifice 
more than one 


present time. 
is expected to cost 
million dollars. 

Speakers at the annual fellowship 
dinner, held that evening, included 
Bishop Matthews, Sir Edward Mid- 
winter, Canon Waddy, the Right Rev- 
erend Irving Peake Johnson, D.D., 
Bishop of Colorado, and the Editor of 
Tue CATHEDRAL AGE. 

Sir Edward concluded the _ histori- 
eal paper which he had presented in 
part at the afternoon session of the 
Diocesan Convention. 

Canon Waddy emphasized the Ca- 
thedral as a central, spiritual force 
which may be directed into useful 
channels long before the fabric of the 
building is completed. He drew sev- 
eral of his illustrations from St. 
George’s Cathedral in Jerusalem, 
with which he was associated for some 
years. 

‘‘No diocese achieves totality with- 
out a Cathedral,’’ according to Bish- 
op Johnson, who made a challenging 
appeal for all the people of the Dio- 
cese of New Jersey to support Bishop 
Matthews in the project which had 
just been begun. ‘‘One hundred years 
hence, perhaps the only thing worth 
remembering about us,’’ he said, ‘‘ will 
be that we laid the first stone of Trin- 
ity Cathedral in Trenton, New Jersey, 
on May 7, 1935.”’ 

Speaking as a layman on the staff 
of Washington Cathedral, the Editor 
of THE CATHEDRAL AGE explained the 
historic four-fold purpose of a Ca- 
thedral Foundation: public worship, 
religious education, evangelization and 
social service. He cited the growing 
work of St. Alban’s Parish Church 
on Mount Saint Alban, to show that 
there need be no conflict between a 
Cathedral and the parishes where 
each has a clearly defined conception 
of its responsibilities in furthering the 
Kingdom of God. 

The parish church is a spiritual 
home, ministering to its people in the 
neighborhood, through the daily serv- 
ices, pastoral care, the church school, 
and various other useful organiza- 
tions, 

f The Cathedral, on the other hand, 
18 a center of diocesan and community 


consciousness where the ministry 
should be directed mainly to stran- 
gers, transient residents who have as 
yet established no parish connections, 
and, above all, to the approximate 
one-half of the people in any state, 
city or community who have never 
affiliated with any branch of the or- 
ganized church—Protestant, Jewish or 
Roman Catholic. After winning: the 
attention of those outside the Chureh, 
through the appeal of its architecture, 
preaching, music, the beauty of its 
surroundings, and other elements of 
strength, the Cathedral has the privi- 
lege of transferring the new converts 
to the various parishes for continuing 
spiritual care. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lewis took up 
several practical recommendations for 
a public relations program in Trenton 
which would help the Bishop of New 
Jersey and his associates arouse inter- 
est in the new Cathedral enterprise. 
He urged especially that the prepara- 
tion of publicity, including advertise- 
ments, be placed in the hands of men 
and women who have had experience 
in journalism. 


THE BISHOP OF NEW JERSEY 


Speaking at ground-breaking service for Cathedra} 
in State Capital. 





Watchmen on the Walls* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


ECURRING anniversaries that 

recall the heroisms and sacri- 

fices of those who have served 
the nation in days of peace and in 
days of strife, challenge us who hon- 
or them to a fresh recognition of our 
obligations as citizens of the state. 
Our memorial days are best observed 
when they find us responsive to that 
kind of citizenship that matches the 
sacrifice and service of those who gave 
their all for what they believed to be 
a great cause. 

There is a kind of patriotism that 
is as valuable and sustaining in days 
of peace as in days of war. There is 
a form of service that calls for ele- 
ments of sacrifice in the faithful dis- 
charge of civic duty, that is as worthy 
of praise as that which we bestow 
upon those who have served the na- 
tion in days of strife. Our memorial 
days are of lasting value to us when 
they spur us to emulation of those, 
the loyal sons and daughters of the 
Republic, who gave their best and 
their most in some great cause that 
life for their fellows might be ren- 
dered more safe and satisfying. 

It is the fuller, more comprehen- 
sive recognition of our obligation that 
challenges our interest today. It is 
to all those true and selfless patriots 
of the Republic that a grateful nation 
renders its homage and high enduring 
gratitude. 

To our mind, the supreme challenge 
of this hour, is one that calls for and 
demands renewal of that kind of loy- 
alty that is responsive and ready, at 
any cost or sacrifice, to give and give 


*Preaching from the text, “I have set watchmen 
upon thy walls, which shall never hold their peace 
day nor night,” the Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Washington, 
and Major in the Chaplain’s Reserve Corps, 
United States Army, delivered the commemoration 
sermon at the eighth annual Massing of the Colors 
service held in Washington Cathedral amphi- 
theatre on Mount Saint Alban on Sunday, May 
26th, under the auspices of the Military Order of 
the World War.—Editor’s Note. 


ungrudgingly for the weal and the 
happiness of all our people without 
respect to social, political or religious 
preferences or distinctions. Unhap- 
pily these more recent years, with the 
stress and strain that has marked 
them, have witnessed the revival of 
new expressions of selfish insularity, 
of increasing class consciousness and 
in some places of the spirit of bigotry 
and intolerance. 

Fortunately for us, these latter 
manifestations have been less marked 
here in America than in certain sister 
nations of the elder world, but it 
behooves us to exercise caution lest 
racial and religious narrowness and 
bigotry create divisions and rivalries 
in our household, that must inevitably 
issue in bitter and fratricidal strife 
and hatred. America has been singu- 
larly free from these tendencies, and 
cosmopolitan as is her citizenry, she 
has maintained both poise and con- 
sistency in her judgments, and main- 
tained within her borders peace and 
tranquillity. 

The very exigencies of these years 
through which we are passing, com- 
pel us to arrest any expression of 
intolerance that would in any wise 
threaten our internal peace and _ har- 
mony. Our task at the present time 
is one that calls for the greatest gener- 
osity and the broadest charity, that 
we may successfully emerge from the 
shadows that have enveloped us and 
come once again upon fairer and sun- 
nier days of prosperity, and the un- 
broken unity of all who live within 
our confines. The survival of the na- 
tion itself, the revival of our indus- 
tries and the security of our social 
and political order, are dependent 
upon the closer knitting of the ties 
that bind us together in unity of. pur- 
pose and oneness of objective. 

We have a priceless legacy and one 
that has grown in such amazing ways 
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NATIONAL AND ORGANIZATION COLORS DESCENDING THE STEPS FOR ANNUAL SERVICE 


On the Sunday nearest Memorial Day about one hundred national and patriotic organizations hold their 

annual service in the Amphitheatre of Washington Cathedral. They form an inspiring procession as they 

descend the Pilgrim Steps to mass their colors before the out-door altar. Immediately following the military 

groups are large numbers of choristers and clergy in dignified procession: the whole, a dramatic picture of 

“an army of banners.” In the presence of coneragaeiene of many thousands these hundreds of flags are 
essed. 


that we dare not impair or jeopardize ible its specious claims. It is normal 
it, by permitting it to be ruthlessly in days of trial and suffering that a 
attacked by any group or party, how- democracy such as ours, should wit- 
ever clamorous its demands or plaus- ness the rise of men and of groups 
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whose selfish conceits and novel de- 
signs should run counter to ways and 
practices that the tests of experience 
have proved indispensable to the larg- 
est interests of our people. In a coun- 
try that guarantees freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and freedom of 
assembly, these recurring manifesta- 
tions of untempered judgments must 
necessarily, if unfortunately, find ex- 
pression. 

The danger of them resides in an 
undiseriminating evaluation of the 
nostrums they propound and in the 
unwarranted rewards they propose to 
fascinate and allure those who fall 
the ready victims of such cheap prop- 
aganda. Any voice that creates cleav- 
ages or that engenders bitter hatreds 
and promotes class strife, whether it 
be the voice of the privileged or un- 
privileged, of the possessors of wealth 
or the victims of poverty, menaces our 
security and renders impotent the 
unselfish service of those who with 
wisdom and true patriotism are seek- 
ing to effect equity and consistency of 
advantage, and this in the largest and 
fullest measure for all our citizens. 

Vain and uneconomic programs or 
systems for relieving distress and for 
easing burdens, create false hopes and 
issue in tragic disappointments and 
increasing unrest. Beyond this, they 
produce conditions that retard and 
hinder the progress of recovery and 
the sineere efforts of those who, with 
intelligent zeal, are attempting to 
right wrongs, correct abuses and ef- 
feet reforms that shall inure to the 
benefit of all our people. It is easy 
for the demagogue and the charlatan 
to get a hearing from those who are 
experiencing privation, or whose lives 
are broken on the wheel of fortune. 
The sick and afflicted will try many 
cures and many physicians. Every 
epidemic has its healers and its cheap 
and fantastic remedies. The tragedy 
of such a situation is found in the 
broken hopes and expectations of 
those who fall ready victims to its 
seductive lures and unsecured prom- 
ises. 

Our modern world is characterized 


by an alarming growth of unregis- 
tered and uninformed physicians who, 
without accurate knowledge of our in- 
dividual or corporate maladies, would 
ease pains and attempt cures with 
nostrums and prescriptions that are 
worthless and dangerous. They would 
have us discard and abandon reme- 
dies, compounded by our fathers, that 
have proved our surest and _ safest 
practice in other days. 

There have always been those who 
would claim attention by their much 
speaking, but it has been reserved for 
our age to give them wider range 
through the facilities of new and me- 
chanical devices. Take heed what ye 
hear, might with large propriety be 
the watchword of the present hour. 
‘*Prove all things, hold fast to that 
which is good.’’ To trust in our 
tested and proven defences and to dis- 
regard and disparage the noisy, bla- 
tant purveyors of strange and bizarre 
doctrines is our wisest and_ sanest 
course in these critical days.  Al- 
leged original and spectacular pro- 
grams, born largely of selfish designs, 
or importations from foreign parts 
that are wholly unadapted to our 
ways and customs will prove unavyail- 
ing and unfitted to meet the needs of 
our people. 

The American experiment is yet to 
have its fuller and larger trial. Our 
national fabric is as yet in process 
of further expansion and embellish- 
ment. We are capable of ourselves 
and without alien interference or 
counsel, to remedy defects in construc- 
tion or blemishes in design. Without 
coneeit or arrogance, we undertake to 
interpret our own plans and to con- 
tinne our building program. We 
accept with readiness and gladness 
our place in the larger concerns of 
the international fellowship. We covet 
neither the territory nor the genius of 
other peoples. We are national in 
our devotion to our unique political 
system and polity; we are generously 
international in our adherence to 
those accepted ideals that make for 
the peace and happiness of races and 
peoples the world over. 
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We believe we are justified in de- 
manding the uncompromising loyalty 
of all that share our common heritage, 
whether native or foreign born; we 
expect obedience to our laws and that 
without respect of persons. Where 
there are inequities or injustices in 
our system we will correct them 
through constituted channels and ac- 
cording to our American practice. 
We will give no heed to those who 
would deflect us from our chosen 
course. As individuals we may enjoy 
our personal conceits and practices 
except where they infringe the just 
rights of our neighbors. 

There is much to be done to guar- 
antee to all men the benefits of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
but we can make no finer resolve on 
this memorial Sunday, no _ better 
pledge to our honored dead, than to 
freshly and resolutely affirm our loy- 
alty to American ideals and American 
traditions. Any consistent contempla- 
tion of these compels us to reckon 
with the fact that, however far we 
may have strayed from our avowed 
beliefs, this Republie is Christian in 
character and Christian in its designs. 
We still grave upon our coins, ‘‘In 
God We Trust.’’ 

There is nothing to which we as a 
people are more insistently and ur- 
gently called today than to a fuller 
and more complete recognition of our 
obligations as Christian citizens of a 
Christian state. 

All our new machinery, all our ef- 
forts after reform and rehabilitation, 
will prove futile and unavailing, un- 
less we can restore in every depart- 
ment of our life the profession and 
practice of those eternal moral and 
spiritual principles that have been our 
stay in other days. There is a frivo- 
lous and careless attitude that char- 
acterizes much of our habit that, un- 
checked and unrebuked must retard 
and hinder the serious work we have 
in hand. 

Abandoned altars and _ forgotten 
virtues have marked the decline of 
other and strong races and peoples. 


A breach in the fabrie of our national 
house will impair its stabilty and ulti- 
mately render it insecure and unsafe. 
We canot expect to build our eco- 
nomic structure or our industrial en- 
terprise, solely upon our genius as 
craftsmen. Recent years have clearly 
indicated that our cleverness has 
over-reached itself, and that stability 
is guaranteed through something other 
than ingenuity or conscienceless greed. 
We have pursued our independent 
ways and all too often they have been 
without the sense of either legal or 
mora! sanction or obligation. This 
can no longer be tolerated, if we 
would build with security the institu- 
tions that are to endure. 

There are codes that govern human 
relations that are higher and more 
sacred than those which the Congress 
enacts. There are human rights that 
transcend those provided by man- 
made laws and ordinances. However 
lightly we may regard our religious 
professions and practices, the testi- 
mony of the ages certifies their indis- 
pensable place in the economy of our 
life. An unrevered God and an un- 
moral people, pave the way for dis- 
solution and deeay. 

There is a malady of the soul more 
fatal than those malignant ills that 
assail the body. 

Every law we enact today, every 
plan we undertake, every agency we 
invoke, must be underwritten by a 
lofty moral and Christian ideal. Let 
the cynic and the pessimist carp as 
they will at our assumed Christian 
profession, it will survive when their 
tongues are silenced in death and 
their memories forgotten. 

The silent, patient Man upon the 
Cross, despite the weakness and cu- 
pidity of His avowed disciples, is still 
the incomparable Teacher and Saviour 
of men, and His mighty principles 
must ultimately prevail. We have 
tried all else; we have importuned the 
gods of efficiency, mechanical skill 
and political adroitness, and they have 
not saved us; we turn again to Him 
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Who in our folly we had forgotten, 
and plead His mercy and forgiveness 
as we face the new days that lie 
ahead. 

The American home with its cher- 
ished possessions, American industry 
with its complex problems and coveted 
rewards, American social and political 
institutions with their confusions and 
disorders, everything that concerns our 
life as a free people, must be rendered 
eleaner, more consistent, more endur- 
ing. This is the high emprise to 


which we with deepened consecration 
would address ourselves. It calls for 
a finer brand of loyalty, more of self- 
less endeavor, more of unity and 
strength of purpose than we have 
shown in a generation. It is the 
mighty challenge of this momentous 
hour; it means America purified and 
redeemed ; America moving on her way 
to her logical destiny; America se- 
cure within her spacious borders with 
her proud flag respected and honored 
among the nations of the world. 


Two New Members for Cathedral Council 


HE election of Douglas Southall 

Freeman, LL.D., editor and au- 

thor, of Richmond, Virginia, and 
Harry Lee Rust, Jr., of Washington, 
to membership on the Council of 
Washington Cathedral is announced 
with much satisfaction by the Bishop 
of Washington. Their nominations 
were confirmed at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Council held on May 


16th and they will attend their first 
meeting next November. 

As author of the definitive biog- 
raphy, “R. E. Lee,” which won the 


Pulitzer prize from the Columbia 
School of Journalism this year, Dr. 
Freeman has proved himself to be 
one of the foremost leaders of thought 
in the South. Born in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, in 1886, he received his A.B. 
degree from Richmond College in 
1904. After serving as a fellow at 
Johns Hopkins University for two 
years, he received his Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degree from that institution in 
1908. The honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws has been conferred upon him 
by Washington and Lee University, 
William and Mary College, the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, and Wake Forest 
College. 

Dr. Freeman began his journalistic 
eareer with the ‘‘Richmond Times 
Dispatch’’ in 1909. He served as sec- 
retary of the Virginia Tax Commission 
for two years and then became asso- 
ciate editor of the ‘‘Richmond News 


Leader’’ of whch he has been editor 
since 1915. He was civilian aid for 
Virginia to the Secretary of War 
from 1923 to 1928. He is a member 
of the Alumni Council of Virginia 
Colleges; a trustee of the University of 
Richmond and of the Children’s Mem- 
orial Clinic; secretary and trustee of 
the Confederate Memorial Institute; 
member of the advisory board of the 
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Confederate Museum; member of the 
National Economie Council, Southern 
Interracial Commission ; vice-president 
of the Battlefield Parks Association ; 
president of the Edgar Allan Poe 
Shrine ; member of the National Coun- 
ceil, Boy Scouts of America; historical 
consultant for Virginia for the United 
States Department of the Interior, 
and member of the State Planning 
Board of Virginia. He received the 
‘‘Parchment of Distinction’’ awarded 
by the New York Southern Society in 
1933, and is president of the Southern 
Historical Society. A member of Phi 
Gamma Delta, Phi Beta Kappa and 
Omicron Delta Kappa, he is a Demo- 
erat and affiliated with the Baptist 
Church. 

Dr. Freeman is the author of “Re- 
ports on Virginia Taxation,” 1912; 
“Robert E. Lee,” a monograph pub- 
lished in 1922; “Virginia—A Gentle 
Dominion (In These United States) ,’’ 
1924; “The Last Parade,” 1932, and 
other studies in Virginia and in con- 
federate military history, quite apart 
from the five volume biography of 
General Lee which has appeared re- 
cently. He married Miss Inez Vir- 
ginia Goddin of Richmond in 1914 


Photo from St. Albans News 
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and they have two daughters and one 
son, making their home at 806 West- 
over Road in Richmond. 

Dr. Freeman delivered the address 
at the first memorial service for Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee to be held in the 
Great Choir of Washington Cathedral 
on January 13th. He has been a 
member of the National Cathedral 
Association for some years and has 
been associated with Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman, another member of the 
Cathedral Council, as lecturer at the 
Columbia School of Journalism, New 
York City. 

Harry Lee Rust, Jr., the other new 
member of the Council, has come to 
the front during the last few years 
as one of the effective young leaders 
in community and civie work in the 
National Capital. He was born in 
Washington August 3, 1893, and is 
the son of the treasurer of the Dio- 
cese of Washington. After attending 
publie schools, he studied at St. Al- 
bans, the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, for two years and entered 
Lehigh University in the class of 
1916. He was foreed to withdraw 
two years later on account of ill 
health, and worked for eight months 
in the coal fields of Kentucky. 

During the World War he enlisted 
as a Seaman, Second Class, and was 
commissioned as Ensign, U.S.N.R.F., 
on April 18, 1918. He received his 
honorable discharge as Senior Lieu- 
tenant on August 25, 1921. Since 
that date he has been associated with 
the H. L. Rust Company, which his 
father founded, and is now vice- 
president and treasurer. 

Mr. Rust married Miss Mildred 
Anderson on October 7, 1916, and 
they have a daughter and a son, the 
latter a student at St. Albans School. 
Mr. Rust is a member of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Washington Cirele, where he 
was baptized and confirmed. He is 
a director of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and the Security 
Storage Company. He makes his 
home at 2101 Connecticut Avenue in 
Washington. 
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This new member has rendered Clellan in the 1935 campaign which 
notable service through the Washing- is now being organized. In his work 
ton Community Chest since its incep- for the Community Chest he has been 
After serving 8sociated with the Bishop of Wash- 
. ington, Canon Albert H. Lucas, head- 
master of St. Albans School, Canon 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Coleman Jen- 
nings, Esq., Rear Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, National Chairman of the 


tion seven years ago. 
as chairman of the Metropolitan Unit 
and vice-chairman of the general 
Campaign Committee, he became cam- 
paign chairman for the 1934 effort 
when approximately $1,600,000 was 4 nériean Red Cross, Corcoran Thom, 


raised to meet the needs of seventy Esq., Robert V. Fleming, Esq., and 
local agencies. Mr. Rust will act as other leaders of the Cathedral enter- 
vice-chairman under Dr. William Me- prise. 


SE eens ee ee ee eter Te ne ee 


THE HOUR OF NEED 
By the Bishop of Washington 


‘*In the time of my trouble I sought the Lord.’’ These are the words of an 
ancient ruler in the time of his distress. They seem to imply that in the day of his 
conceited security he had neglected the habit of prayer. One of the tragie cireum- 
stances of life is that we grow confident and assured in the days of health and pros- 
perity. It is only in the time of our testing, when we cry out, ‘‘ All these things are 
against me,’’ that we find ourselves driven to recognize a ‘‘power not of ourselves.’’ 
Few of us can withstand prosperity. Most of us come to our real selves in the day of 
adversity. One who has long neglected or ignored the value of prayer will, in a crisis, 
turn inevitably to the God whom he has not acknowledged. It is certainly true that, 
in the present critical world situation, more men and women are turning to God in the 
time of their trouble than in the days of their prosperity and ease. 

Many letters that come to my desk from all kinds and conditions of men bear 
evidence of this. In response to requests that have come to me and to aid those who 
are seeking to give expression to their deeper feelings, I have prepared the following 
prayer in the hope that it may deepen in those who use it their sense of insufficiency 
and their greater dependence upon Him in whose hands alone are the issues and 
destinies of men: 

‘*Almighty and merciful Father, who art the source of all strength, the author of 
life and the support of those who trust in Thee, we bow in humility before Thy throne. 
We acknowledge our insufficiency and the futility of all our endeavors as we face the 
stern problems of life. We have in our conceit trusted in our own strength and in the 
day of adversity it has failed us. In the time of our prosperity we have been forget- 
ful of Thee and followed ways that were alien to Thy will. We have exalted human 
power and the might of our own inventions. We have neglected the quiet places of 
prayer and sought to find satisfaction in the pursuit of vain pleasures. With shame 
and contrition we cry unto Thee, ‘God be merciful to us, sinners.’ We can do no good 
thing without Thee; we have no power to rise from our weak estate saving only as 
Thine everlasting arm shall lift us up. Thou alone canst restore to us the ways of 
happiness and peace. Thou alone canst lift the heavy burdens that oppress and bow 
down those whose penury tempteth them to sin. Thy people cry unto Thee in their 
distress; they plead for new light on darkened pathways, for fresh courage to carry 
on, for a deeper faith in Thine all-ioving purpose, for a truer recognition of Thy law 
in all the practices of daily life. Give us as a people the will and the power to so 
use this time of adversity that it shall revive in us those elements of strength that 
alone contribute to the enrichment of character. 

‘*Bless the homes of Thy people and make them clean and wholesome, Guard the 
youth from all evil and make them strong in the things of virtue. Grant to those who 
toil the just and equitable rewards of their labor. Restore peace and order throughout 
the world and hasten the time when men everywhere shall acknowledge Thee as their 
Lord and God. In the name of Him who was touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties and ministered to them, we offer this, our humble petition. Hear us, most gracious 
Father and when Thou hearest, forgive; forgive and reveal Thyself to Thy people; fill 
the earth with the splendor of Thv manifest presence and hasten the day when men 
everywhere shall seek and find Thee, and Thine shall be the glory and the power for- 
ever and ever. Amen.’’ 
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In Memoriam 


EDGAR PRIEST 


First Cathedral Organist and Choirmaster 
By Robert D. Heinl, Jr.* 


N complete silence, with not a note 
of musie from his choir or his great 
organ, Edgar Priest, the first organ- 

ist and choirmaster of Washington Ca- 
thedral, was buried in the erypt of the 
Cathedral, on Tuesday morning, April 
2, at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Priest (‘‘Daddy’’ to the hun- 
dreds of former choirboys who mourned 
him at the service and throughout the 
country) died in Sibley Hospital, on 
March 30, of an acute abdominal con- 
dition after blood transfusions had 
failed to rally his strength. The final 
illness was short, although he had not 
felt well for some weeks past, and, on 
the morning of his death, his doctors 
had expressed hope of his recovery. 

Born in the West Riding of York- 
shire, England, at the school which 
his father owned, he became an ac- 
complished organist 
at an early age. He 
was graduated from 
the Manchester Col- 
lege of Musie. As 
assistant organist of 
Manchester Cathe- 
dral, he served under 
Doetor J. Kendrick 
Pyne, one of the 
greatest Enelish or- 
ganists. 

In 1901, he came 
to the United States 
after service in the 
Duke of Wellington’s 
Own West Riding 
Regiment during the 
Boer War. His first 

*Article by a 
member of the Cathedral 
Choir in April 15th issue 


of The Saint Albans News, 
fortnightly student publica- 
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positions were as organist in Kingston 
and Saratoga, New York. 

In 1907 he came to Washington, 
first as organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
and then as Cathedral organist. For 
a time, he had music classes at Saint 
Albans in its earliest days, but soon 
gave his whole efforts to the Cathedral 
work, where he achieved the greatest 
success in training choirboys, and for 
which he was nationally known. Mr. 
Priest served throughout the entire 
time from 1907 until his death, under 
sishops Satterlee, Harding and Free- 
man. Last month, when his friends 
celebrated his fifty-seventh birthday, 
he received congratulations not only 
from the entire Cathedral staff and 
clergy, but literally from all over the 
United States. Mrs. Edith Morgan 
Priest, to whom he was married in 

1908, survives him. 

The School was 
represented at the 
service by the Head- 
master, the Senior 
Master, and _ three 
prefects, Grant, Lee, 
and Linn, as well as 
by the entire choir. 

In accordance with 
his wishes, his fu- 
neral was without 
any music whatso- 
ever, but it was 
made doubly impres- 
sive by the presence 
of the choir, almost 
doubled in size by 
former choirboys and 
choirmen who _ re- 
turned for the serv- 


° ices T a ir > 
ot ices. The choir went 


in the procession to 
proper stations, 
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tion of the National Cathe- 
dral School for Boys—Edi- 
tor’s Note. 
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though the console of Mr. Priest’s 
organ was locked. In the absolute 


hush in the Great Choir, which was 
filled with his friends, the voice of 
Bishop Freeman rang out as he con- 
ducted the service. 

There was no tribute, no word spok- 
en, save for the actual words of the 
Order for the Burial of the Dead, but 
the faces of the choir spoke louder 
than any prepared eulogy. They knew 
that their leader was gone. There 
was no breaking of their ranks, not 
even a muffled sob, because he had 
trained them well to meet all tests and 
to carry on no matter what happened. 
But as they filed on either side of the 


Memorial Minute Adopted 

The Chapter of Washington Cathe- 

dral, in session on Thursday, April 

25th, places on record its tribute to 

our late Cathedral organist and 

choirmaster, Edgar Priest, who de- 
parted this life March 30th. 


As a man, a Christian, a Churchman, a 
musician, as organist and choirmaster, and 
especially as a potent, wholesome influence 
with boys and men, he had a memorable 
record in this Diocese and Cathedral, from 
the time of his appointment in October, 


Resolutions Adopted by 


The following resolutions were 
adopted by the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists at its monthly meeting on 
April 1, 1935: 

WHEREAS, Mr. Edgar Priest was 
one of the founders of the District of 
Columbia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, a former officer 
and a loyal member throughout the 
twenty-five years of its existence; 
and 

WHEREAS, he possessed a high 
order of musicianship which he gen- 
erously shared with his pupils, chor- 
isters and all who touched his life in 
this field of activity; and 

WHEREAS, his high conception of the 
mission of sacred music, always evident in 
his spiritual and masterly achievement as an 


organist and choirmaster, is a stimulus to 
the members of this chapter, many of 


whom were his scholars, to pledge themselves 
nurture of their own talents, 


to constant 
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coffin, for the last time, 


several 
touched the purple pall gently with a 
hardly noticeable movement. 

In the Chapel of Saint Joseph of 
Arimathea, deep in the very heart of 
the Cathedral’s foundations, the pro- 


cession halted. In the center, the 
crypt was open. Here the bier was 
laid, and, as the Bishop east earth, 
ashes, and dust onto the casket, it 
descended silently into the darkness 
below. But as it sank, the brave 
words of the service triumphed over 
the thick silence, and Edgar Priest’s 
body disappeared, ‘‘. .. in the sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection 
of the dead.’’ * * * 


by the Cathedral Chapter 


A.D. 1909, until his early end. He gave 
distinction, devotion and beauty to our 
Cathedral worship, whether under difficult 


circumstances in the Bethlehem Chapel or 
later in the Great Sanctuary and Choir. His 
memory shall long endure among us. 

Because of his notable service to the 
Church and the Cathedral, the Chapter has 
given his body sepulture within the Cathe- 
dral fabric. 

May his Father in Heaven, whom he served 
steadfastly here on earth, reward him with 
a place among those who forever sing God’s 
praises in His courts above. 


the Guild of Organists 


ever striving to attain that goal which he 
had earned at so costly a price; and 

WHEREAS, by his exalted Christian char- 
acter he was at all times an inspiration and 
blessing ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the District of Columbia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists express here 
its deep gratitude for the life and influence 
of Mr. Priest, its profound sense of loss in 
his removal from our midst, sympathy for 
his family and all who are bereft by his 
going, and a prayer for his continued growth 
in the love and service of his Lord and 
Master. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to Mrs. 
Priest, to the authorities of Washington 
Cathedral and to the important music pub- 
lications in this country and England, and 
that they be spread upon the minutes of 
this chapter. 


Signed: 
Mary Mines Wiukins, A.A.G.O. 
Maoon R. McArror, A.A.G.O. 
CHARLOTTE KEIN, F.A.G.O. 
Water H. Nasu, F.A.G.O. 
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Ernest M. Skinner Pays Tribute of Friendship 


The penalty of a great friendship we grew in mutual esteem and watched the 
is suffered in its loss. Thirty-three building of the great Cathedral and planned 


<a * 7 r the great organ which was one day to crown 
years ago at Kingston, New York, our hopes, and perhaps bloom as the flower 


Edgar Priest called at a church of a perfect friendship, into which no false 
where I was completing one of my note had ever intruded. 
first instruments. I became aware at And now I have lost him. I have seen 


2 , i , . +e him laid away in the foundations of the 
once of a friendly, congenial spirit. Cathedral which he loved. I have seen, too, 


I met him a little later at Saratoga that I am but one of a multitude who 

and we lived for a time under the mourn, and who will cherish his memory to 

same roof where our common interest the end. The stricken group of his asso- 
j j ciates, tearful and mute, bear witness to 

led - discussions of hopes and as- the futility of the written tribute which 

pirations, and together we planned passes. 

his future and mine, in the full con- The greater and more lasting memorial 

fidence of young manhood. is wordless. It lives in the hearts of his 

At a later day our paths ran together at ™OUrneTS. — 
Mount Saint Alban where we shemal and Edgar Priest, the personification of loyal- 
built the organ for the Bethlehem Chapel. ‘Y loyal to his ideals, loyal to his faith, 


Its utterances under his inspired hands are ®"4 to his friends. 
an unforgettable chapter. As years passed, Ernest M. SKINNER. 


CONSECRATED MUSICIAN AND CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 
My dear Miss Wilkins: April 1, 1935. 


I gladly respond to your request to write a word to the American 
Guild of Organists, District of Columbia Chapter, concerning our dear 
friend, Mr. Edgar Priest. His host of friends at the Cathedral—clergy, 
singers and congregation—have been shocked and saddened by his 
sudden death. As you probably know, he played at the service a week 
ago, although quite impaired in health. His loyalty to his fine profes- 
sion was such that he would give himself, even impaired in health, to 
the ministry of music. I said of him yesterday afternoon, that he was 
an unordained priest of the Church, rendering his service with a fineness 
of feeling and a devotion that I have rarely, if ever, seen equalled. 

Apart from his great skill as a musician and trainer, especially of the boy 
voice, Mr. Priest was a profoundly religious man. As you know, he always began 
his choir rehearsals with his boys and men with prayer, and ended with the Gloria. 

Through the quarter of a century that he served as organist and choirmaster 
at the Cathedral, he gathered about him an increasing number of boys and youths, 
and not only trained their voices, but did much to form their characters. The affec- 
tion of these boys, now grown to manhood, will never be lost, and yesterday, the 
demonstration of their love and affection was conspicuously evident. 

My own relations with Mr. Priest during the twelve years that I have been on 
the Hill were close. In all things he strove to carry out my wishes and we had in 
mind large and important plans for the immediate future. I can but repeat what I 
said of him yesterday: He was a manly man, a consecrated musician, a Christian 
gentleman, and at all times a high exemplar of the Christian faith. 

That he has had an abundant entrance into the Kingdom of the Lord whom he 
served, I profoundly believe. The closing verse of the recessional hymn sung when 
he was last at the organ console, began 

‘*Soon for me the light of day 
Shall forever pass away.’’ 

I am thankful that Mr. Priest was spared a long and painful illness. I shall 
sorely miss his genial presence as T always felt a sense of profound confidence when 
he was at the organ bench. I send through you to the American Guild of Organists 
an expression of my high regard, and am happy to learn in what esteem they held 
Mr. Priest. 


Very sincerely, (Signed) JAMEs E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington 
































































































A memorial communion service in 
honor of the Reverend Robert Johns- 
ton, D.D., for eleven years rector of 
St. John’s Episcopal Chureh on La- 
fayette Square in Washington, was 
held at the church on Sunday, May 
26th. He had died three days pre- 
viously at Canterbury, England 
(where he took orders in 1896), as the 
result of a motor accident in Decem- 
ber, in which his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Florence Crow, was killed. 

Ill health caused Dr. Johnston to 


resign from the pastorate of St. 
John’s. He sailed for England in the 


hope of regaining his strength there. 
Mrs. Johnston, who is an invalid, 
makes her home at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
with her daughter, Miss Margaret 
Johnston. 

Born at Berwick-on-Tweed in 1871, 
Dr. Johnston was a graduate of St. 
Augustine’s Theological School at 
Canterbury. He had received hon- 
orary degrees from King’s College, 
Nova Scotia, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He came to the United 
States in 1909 from Edinburgh, Seot- 
land, to accept the pastorate of the 
Chureh of the Saviour in Philadel- 
phia. He was ealled to St. John’s in 
1922. 

Proposed as a candidate for bishop 
coadjutor of Pennsylvania in 1928, 
friends said he declined the advance- 
ment, preferring to remain in Wash- 
ington. He had been a member of 
the Chapter of the Washington 
Cathedral, where he _ oceasionally 
preached, and headed several impor- 
tant committees at the Diocesan 
House. His sermons, reprinted in 
“The Little Messenger of St. John’s,” 
were in great demand. 

He leaves two other daughters and 
a son, Mrs. Theodore Morrison of 
Cambridge, Mass., who sailed in a 
vain attempt to be with him before 
he died; Mrs. Brinton Colfelt of 
Philadelphia and Robert G. Johnston, 
now living in Canada. 

‘‘When Dr. Johnston was com- 
pelled to give up his pastorate be- 
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cause of ill health, the community 
lost a churchman of broad liberality 
of thought and of deepest spiritual- 
ity,’’ said The Washington Post in an 
editorial. 


‘‘His was a rare mind, of poetical as 
much as philosophical bent, which best dis- 
played its powers in the scholarly and orig- 
inal sermons which he delivered to an ap- 
preciative congregation. So valued were his 
interpretations of the Bible and Christianity 
that they were regularly reprinted in church 
publications for distribution throughout the 
world. 

‘‘Coming from Edinburgh to the United 
States in 1909, he distributed here the best 
of his Seottish heritage. A man with a great 
enthusiasm for the out-of-doors, he con- 
cealed an intense appreciation for beauty 
and a deep sensitivity for mankind beneath 


a brusqueness that would at first deceive 
those lacking in perception. Yet all who 
were privileged to any close’ association 


knew him for the tender and polished gen- 
tleman he was. His type can not pass with- 
out a mournful sense of loss.’’ 


The Reverend D. Wilmot Gateson, 
D.D., rector of the Church of the 
Saviour in Philadelphia, paid this 
tribute to his predecessor : 


‘* Por 
rector of 


many 
this 


beloved 
Sunday, June 


years he was the 
parish, On 


ROBERT JOHNSTON 


“An inspired and inspiring preacher.” 
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93rd, we shall hold a memorial service to Dr. 
Johnston at 11 o’clock. Those of his host 
of friends who can come will want thus to 
honor his memory and refresh their memories 
of him. 

‘*A tablet 
in the chaneel 
dearly. On the 


in his honor will be unveiled 
of the church he loved so 
tablet are these words: 


In Affectionate and Appreciative 
Memory of 


Toa Rev. ROBERT 
Rector of this Parish 


JOHNSTON, D.D., D.C.L, 


1909-1922. 


He was a scholar, a poet, an inspired 
and inspiring preacher, a loving pastor; 
influential in Diocesan and _ General 
Church and civie life. Above all he was 
a lover of God and man and the Church. 
He labored to strengthen this congrega- 
tion and abundantly  beautified — the 
church. 

Born, AuGust 7, 1871 
Diep, May 23, 1935 
‘*May his soul rest in peace and may 
Eternal light shine upon him. And may his 
successors be worthy to carry on his min- 
istry.’’ 


New Choir Director Appointed 


HE appointment of Robert G. 

Barrow, now in charge of music 

at Trinity Church, New Haven, 
Connecticut, as organist and. choir- 
master at Washington Cathedral to 
succeed the late Edgar Priest has 
been announced by the Bishop of 
Washington. Mr. Barrow, who is in 
England on a traveling musical fel- 
lowship, will take up his new duties 
in September. 

A native of Washington and a 
graduate with honors of St. Albans, 
the National Cathedral School for 
Boys, he has received from Yale 
University the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Musie and Mas- 
ter of Music. He was a choir boy, 
erucifer and communicant of Wash- 
ington Cathedral during his years 
in St. Albans Sehool, and he studied 
voice and organ under Mr. Priest’s 
direction. 

Mr. Barrow sends the following 
statement from London for publica- 
tion in THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 


“In regard to my new position 
I feel deeply grateful to the Bish- 
op, Canon DeVries and the Cathe- 
dral Chapter for honoring me. [ 
shall certainly do my utmost for 
them. 

“No one felt the loss of Mr. 
Priest more than I, although I have 
been separated from him and the 
Cathedral for some time. He was 
largely responsible for my begin- 
ning a musical career and I 


learned many things from him 
which I shall never forget. As a 
choirmaster, he had no _ superio1 
and few equals. I count it a great 
honor to carry on in his footsteps.” 
While serving as Cathedral cruci- 
fer, Mr. Barrow was appointed organ- 
ist at St. Agnes’ Church in Washing- 
ton. Later he became organist and 
choirmaster of the First Baptist 


ROBERT G. BARROW 


Graduate of St. Albans School Appointed Organist 
and Choirmaster at Washington Cathedral. 
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Chureh in West Haven, Connecticut. 
In addition to directing the music in 
Trinity Church in that city, he also 
served as organist at the Yale Divin- 
ity School for two years. After win- 
ning the organ playing competition 
at the Yale Musie School in 1932 and 
the Ditson Fellowship for Graduate 
Study at Yale the following year, he 
was awarded the Ditson Fellowship 
for Foreign Study for the year 1934- 
35, which carries an honorarium of 
$2,000. 

While in England, Mr. Barrow has 
been studying under Dr. Vaughan 


Williams and Dr. Ernest Bullock at’ 


Westminster Abbey. He has the finest 
testimonials as to personal character 
and his ability to deal with boys, 
both as singers and in the develop- 
ment of their characters. 

When he was honored with the 
traveling fellowship by the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Music, the follow- 
ing article appeared in one of the 
New Haven newspapers: 


This is the first time the Ditson award 
has been made to a resident of New Haven 
and comes as the culmination of a long 


IDEAL WHICH HAS PERSEVERED 


The Brothers of St. Barnabas wish to ex- 
tend to you and The Cathedral Age their 
heartiest good wishes and appreciation on the 
occasion of the tenth birthday of this splendid 
periodical. 

The Cathedral Age brings to us the records 
of an ideal which has persevered down through 
the ages, and which is embodied in the struc- 
tures of the great Cathedrals of the world. 
It is in many ways fitting that the National 
Cathedral should sponsor such a record, for 
in doing so it attests its pride in and gratitude 
to its spiritual forebears, and points the way 
to achievements, already taking shape, which 
will in our own fair land, witness to the 
faith of men in the Living God. 

With renewed good wishes to you and The 
Cathedral Age and assuring you of a re- 
membrance in our prayers. 

St. BarnaBaAs BroTHERHOOD, 
BroTHer CHARLES, 
(Charles H. L. Pennington, Novicemaster). 


series of honors given Mr. Barrow since 
entering Yale University in 1928. 

In order that he may benefit by study 
in English and French Cathedrals, Trinity 
Church has given Mr. Barrow a leave of 
absence; after intensive study and experi- 
ence abroad, it is his intention to return 
to New Haven and engage in the develop- 
ing of music at Trinity Church to a stand- 
ard compatible with the best to be found 
on the Continent. 

Mr. Barrow received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Yale University in 
1932 with a major in music; in the same 
year he was awarded the prize for organ 
playing. Last year he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Music from the School of 
Musie and the Ditson Fellowship for Grad- 
uate Study. He became organist and 
choirmaster at Trinity Church and organist 
in the newly opened chapel of the Yale 
Divinity School A movement from his 
first symphony was played at the com- 
mencement concert in Woolsey Hall. 

During the current year, the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra played the scherzo 
from the same symphony at the final con- 
cert of the season. Several of Mr. Bar- 
row’s choral pieces have been performed 
elsewhere and a quartet for strings two 
weeks ago by the faculty quartet in 
Sprague Hall. As an organist, Mr. Barrow 
has become well known hereabouts, having 
given two recitals on the Woolsey Hall 
organ and regular periods of organ music 
at Trinity Church.*** 


ALWAYS MAKES PILGRIMAGE 


In enclosing my cheque for the annual mem- 
bership in the National Cathedral Association, 
I wish to express my satisfaction and interest in 
The Cathedral Age, which is read from cover to 
cover, and the beauty of its illustrations deeply 
appreciated. 

Though I’m a member of another branch of 
Christ’s visible Church (Congregational), I’ve 
felt a deep and growing interest in this National 
Cathedral and its building. My few visits to 
Washington always include a pilgrimage to 
Mount Saint Alban when I love to wander by 
myself and to kneel in prayer within its sacred 
walls. I’ve recently passed my seventy-ninth 
birthday and may never again be there nor hope 
to see the grand building progress as it should, 
but my interest and prayers go with it from my 
quiet home here. * * * 

Dr. Maria WuitTetsey Norris, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Christian Learning in the Home 


of Holy Seripture and Church 

History, which has its headquar- 
ters in Washington Cathedral, has as 
its purpose to minister in every way 
possible to those who may wish to carry 
on the study of the Bible or of Church 
History in their own homes under com- 
petent guidance and direction. Courses 
in Prayer-Book study are also offered. 

‘*S.H.S.H.S.’’ is about to enter upon 
its seventh year of work in connection 
with the Cathedral, where it has its 
very attractive headquarters in the 
East Cloister. 

About 135 registrations were made 
for the classes held during the season 
of 1934-1935, the registrants repre- 
senting all sections of the United States 
with the exception of the Pacific coast. 
Many letters are received by the Di- 
rector and other instructors, testifying 
to the great benefit received by the stu- 
dents from their 
work in these cor- 
respondence 
courses. 

This Society 
was founded by 
Miss Sarah F. 
Smiley, a devot- 
ed Churehwoman 
who had experi- 
enced in her own 
life the spiritual 
guidance and in- 
spiration derived 
from the study of 
Holy Seripture, 
and was desirous 
of helping others 
to share in the 
like experience. 
In her purpose 
and effort, Miss 
Smiley was a pio- 
neer; and the 
work which she 
initiated has no 
doubt had its ef- 
fect in pointing 
the way for sim- 


Te. Society for the Home Study 


SUNSHINE IN EAST CLOISTER 


Showing headquarters of the Society for the Home 
Study of Holy Scripture. 


ilar undertakings in the broad field of 
religious education. 

For nearly fifty years this Society 
has gone on functioning and now, with 
its establishment in Washington in con- 
nection with the National Cathedral, 
has a position of advantage for effec- 
tively carrying on its work such as it 
has never known before. 

The Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, D.D., LL.D., is President of 
the Society’s Board of Trustees; the 
Reverend Canon Joseph Fletcher is its 
Seeretary and Treasurer ; the Reverend 
Edwin B. Niver, D.D., Librarian; and 
the Reverend William 8. Bishop, D.D., 
Director of Studies. 

The following Church organizations 
of the Diocese of Washington are rep- 
resented on the Board through their 
respective heads: The Church Period- 
ical Society; the Department of Re- 
ligious Edueation, and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary — 
through its Edu- 
cational Secre- 
tary. 

The Soeiety’s 
valuable library 
of morethan 
7,000 volumes is 
now housed in the 
East Cloister of 
the Cathedral, in 
elose connection 
with the collec- 
tions belonging to 
the Cathedral Li- 
brary and the 
College of Preach- 
ers. 

Not only are 
readers welcome 
at the Library 
from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., but un- 
der certain condi- 
tions the books of 
the ‘‘Smiley Col- 
lection’? may be 
taken out for use 
at home. As many 
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as fourteen lending libraries are being 
circulated, chiefly in the rural parishes 
in the Diocese of Washington, and with 
increasing interest on the part of the 
readers. 

An important part of the Society’s 
program is conducting of study courses 
by correspondence. For the autumn 
and winter of 1935-1936 the following 
courses are offered: 

1. “‘The Acts of the Apostles,’ 
by the Reverend William 8S. Bish- 
op, D.D., Direetor of Studies. 
(Twenty-four weeks. ) 

“English Church History, with 
Special Reference to the Ref.- 
ormation,’’ by the Reverend 
Cornelius S. Abbott, Viear of the 
Chureh of the Good Shepherd in 


, 


LETTER FULL OF SUGGESTIONS 


Speaking of The Cathedral Age—congratula- 
tions on its success. It surpasses all my ex- 
pectations. I wouldn’t change it, but it per- 
haps might be broadened to appeal to the 
public at large more widely: 

To youth and to the colleges. 

Appoint annually an Associate Editor in each 
of leading colleges. 

Report in each number from committees by 
states. 

Expand policy still further on articles from 
the eminent, both lay and cleric. 

Have College of Preachers essay in each 
number from those “live-wires” who come to 
study: they are very interesting men, full of 
ideas. 

Almost every number contains reference to 
stained glass. Expand this. There is no 
stained glass magazine worthy of the name: 
open the door to make The Cathedral Age 
the most vital thing published on color. Dr. 
Wilmer says, “Color and its sister, music, 
make the most tremendous spiritual appeal. 
I have spert my life in color; in the study 
of the eye.” 

Appoint the Cathedral Junior Council of 
One Hundred; make them all Associate Con- 
tributing Editors. 

Print in each number of The Cathedral Age 
the comparative National Cathedral Associa- 
tion membership for last ten years. 


James SHELDON, 
Member of Cathedral Council. 


Washington. (Twenty-six weeks.) 
“Our Prayer Book as It Is To- 
Day,’’ by the Reverend Arthur 
B. Rudd, Reetor of Christ 
Chureh, Rockville, and formerly 
Canon of Washington Cathedral. 
twenty-four weeks.) 

The weekly studies will be issued be- 
ginning Saturday, September 28th. A 
nominal fee of $1.00 is charged for 
registration in each of the above courses 
to cover postage and preparation of 
the weekly lessons. Application should 
be made to the Reverend Dr. Bishop, 
1912 Belmont Road, Washington, D. C., 
not later than Saturday, September 
21st. He will be glad to give further 
information about the home study 
courses and other features of the work 
of the Society. 


CURRENT HISTORY OF CATHEDRALS 


Your letter reminds me of the first appear- 
ance of The Cathedral Age. I received the 
first number in Honolulu, five thousand miles 
from Washington, with the keenest pleasure. 
Like Mr. Hobbs, who was looking for a book 
exclusively about earls, there were a_ good 
many persons, myself included, who wanted 
a publication entirely devoted to Cathedrals. 
Although we live in a Cathedral-building age, 
it is difficult to get definite information as to 
what is going on. It seems to be assumed 
that the public cares only for archaeological 
and historical matters and that even the archi 
tecture of a Cathedral is of little interest until 
it is four hundred years old. 


A writer who dwells lovingly on every de- 
tail in the evolution of some little Welsh 
Cathedral will dismiss Truro and _ Liverpool 
in a few lines. As to this country, where we 
have nothing four hundred years old, there 
has always been adequate information about 
the Cathedrals in Washington and New York, 
but until The Cathedral Age was established 
it was almost impossible to learn anything at 
all about the plans or progress of others. I 
know, because I tried. 


There are many subjects which The Cathe- 
dral Age should treat when funds permit, bu! 
nothing compares in importance, to my 
mind, with this current history of Cathedral 
building. 

Tuomas M. SpPAuLpiNe, 
Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Army. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


In the Prayer Book is a wealth of 
material for sermons. And it is ma- 
terial of a very practical sort. We 
preachers commonly 
ignore it, overlooking 
it perhaps because it 
is so close at hand. 
Above all else our sermons must be 
practical. They must influence human 
behavior. Else they are aimless shots 
into the air. Human behavior may 
seem a complex matter, but it is 
easily analyzed and understood. From 
attention; through reflection and de- 
sire; to action or activity: that is its 
invariable law. The mind in its think- 
ing kindles the heart to desire the 
thing thought about. Mind and heart 
thus joined together set the will to 
work. That process accounts for 
every item, great or small, of what we 
eall ‘‘behavior.’’ If practical sermons 
are those which influence human be- 
havior, it will not take much thought 
to show us that the Prayer Book will 
greatly help to make our preaching 
practical. 


Prayer 
Book 
Preaching 


* * * * * * 


the Prayer Book 


To begin with, 
gives us immediate and almost in- 
numerable points of mental contact 
with our _ hearers. 
Their familiarity with 
it is a very valuable 
asset. People’s inter- 
ests are centered in familiar things. 
Teaching is successful only as it in- 
creases and enriches what is already 
in the mind. ‘‘To make the young 
idea to shoot’’ is the ideal of the true 
educator. Now by years of use the 


Its Familiar 
Interest 
Asset 


Prayer Book has planted scores of 
‘‘vyoung ideas’’ in the minds of our 
people. They may be very immature 
ideas, hardly showing their heads 
above the surface. They may be mere- 
ly words or phrases known by heart 
but never thought about. But they 
are there. That is the point. Out of 
an immense range of choice, take, for 
instance, a sentence, a phrase, even a 
word, out of the Te Deum, or out of 
the Prayer for the Church in the Or- 
der for Holy Communion, or out of the 
Jollect for Peace at Evening Prayer, 
and ‘‘make the young idea to shoot.’’ 
You will have arrested attention; set 
thought in motion; permanently en- 
riched the mental content of your 
hearers. That is to be very practical. 


* * * * * * 


The next step is to stir emotion; to 
make the thing thought about an ob- 
ject of desire; to transmute an idea 
into an ideal. Here 
the proverbial beauty 
of the Prayer Book 
forms comes to our 
aid. A great truth needs great ex- 
pression if it is to demonstrate its 
power. Next to Holy Seripture, the 
Prayer Book is supreme in giving 
great expression to great truths. It 
abounds in sentences and _ phrases, 
clear-cut, compact, shining with light, 
fashioned as the settings of precious 
stones are fashioned, so that the glory 
of the jewel: may flash and fascinate. 
There is a magic in sheer beauty 
which penetrates the soul, kindles the 
imagination, haunts the memory. 


Its Attraction 
Through 
Beauty 
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When we expound the Prayer Book, 
we do more than interest our people 
in familiar things, though that is 
much. We may, by God’s help, be 
firing a train of impulse, of desire, 


which will give free entrance to the 
‘‘godly motions’’ of the Holy Spirit. 
That indeed will be to ‘‘influence 
human behavior.’’ That will make 
preaching practical. 


“PREACHING AND MODERN THOUGHT” 


This conference on Preaching and 
Modern Thought, from June 10th to 
15th, was, perhaps, just a good aver- 
age conference. The men were not 
especially selected; the sermons 
preached were not insistent on especial 
mention; and I imagine that the at- 
mosphere, the secret unity, of the con- 
ference, was not greater than so many 
of our clergy have already experi- 
enced. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to record the definite impression of at 
least one student, that in an obscure 
and indirect way, this gathering was 
an important event. 

There was an arresting agreement 
among the students themselves on the 
primary issues of faith. They were 
not agreed by schools, or by semi- 
naries, or by generations, but they 
were agreed in their fundamental as- 
sent to the basic evangelical and uni- 
versal principles of the Church. It 
is a commentary on the experience of 
some of us, that this fundamental 
agreement was as refreshing and as 
restoring as it was: more than one of 
us stated his conviction that this prag- 
matic conservatism was a full and 
sufficient affirmative answer to the 
questions as to the survival and power 
of the free orthodoxy to which our 
Communion is committed. 

More significant was the actual mat- 
ter of the conference itself. Mr. Tay- 
lor in his admirable meditations; Mr. 
Crocker in his able criticism and his 
extremely optimistic and thoughtful 
paper on ‘‘Authority’’; Dr. Stewart 
in his really profound lectures—pro- 
found in their simple and piquant 
dealing with the central matters con- 
cerning the Doctrine of God; and Dr. 
Wedel in his unhappily curtailed dis- 


cussions on ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,’’ 
—all of these men were dealing with 
the principal issue confronting society. 
Do we want a moral world, with all 
the pain and ‘‘costingness’’ of its com- 
plex and tapestried structure, or do 
we want an unmoral world of faith- 
less, propertyless, irresponsible people, 
whose only monument shall be the 
‘fasphalt road, and a thousand lost 
golf-balls’’ that Mr. Eliot suggests as 
their epitaph? 

I do not suppose for a moment, that 
this agreement was foreknown or fore- 
designed. It was evident in their 
proper diversity, and that was the 
most significant thing of all. 

If by conferences like these, a thor- 
ough realization may be spread in the 
Church that our job is one _ that 
Liberalism cannot do—(it seems im- 
possible that Liberalism, which is the 
bourgeois equivalent of the Christian 
doctrine of Noblesse Oblige, can ever 
realistically face a situation which can 
only be ended by its own destruction) 
-—and one that a mere Bourbon 
ecclesiasticism cannot do, but which 
can only be done by modern men, 
deeply sensitive to the tensions and 
the manifold diversities of the uni- 
verse, more sensitive to them than 
‘*Modern Man’’ is, then our own 
Communion will reveal her essential 
fitness, not shared with any other, to 
meet and solve the dilemmas of the 
end of this era. The conference faced, 
peacefully and certainly, the problems 
of Sin and Grace and Freedom, and 
faced them in a way that seems to 
promise an extraordinary destiny, not 
hitherto manifest, for the Church to 
whose service we are pledged unalter- 
ably. a. Bi, dt: 
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WHERE CONFERENCE LEADERS AND MEMBERS BREAK BREAD 
The portrait of the first Bishop of Washington, the late Right Reverend Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., 
WL.D., dominates the west wall of the College of Preachers refectory—an impressive room with high oak- 
beamed ceiling and generous windows. Bishop Satterlee’s vision for Mount Saint Alban included a 
School of the Prophets” which, in some respects, was to do the work committed to the College during 
the last decade. 
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CONFERENCE ON “WHITSUNTIDE PREACHING” 


Unless one is a master in the use of 
language it is difficult to express in a 
few words his appreciation of all that 
a visit to the College of Preachers 
means to a busy parish priest. 

The quiet, spirit-pervaded atmos- 
phere, the charming hospitality, the 
companionship of men interested in 
the same great work, the kindly inter- 
est shown by those on the staff, the 
intellectual stimulus one secures from 
the lectures,—all combine to send one 
away with a strengthened vocation, 
spiritually refreshed and with a re- 
newed determination to devote more 
time to reading and study. 

I wonder if the laity realize just 
how much a visit to such an institu- 
tion means to the parish priest and 
his people. One goes into a parish full 
of enthusiasm and energy. He soon 
finds his time so taken up with many 
little details which, no matter how 
trivial, are really important in the 
life of any parish. Without realizing 
it, the rector begins to neglect his own 
intellectual life and sometimes, what 
is far worse, his spiritual life. When 
he has a moment to sit and reflect 
upon this situation, he finds himself 
longing for a return of his seminary 
days, which, of course, for many of us 
is out of the question. He misses the 
regular schedule, the daily services, 
the contacts with his fellows, the in- 
tellectual life—all of which played 
such an important part in preparing 
him for his life’s work. 

This the College of Preachers sup- 


plies in a surprising way. The regu- 
lar services beginning with Morning 
Prayer, Holy Communion, the daily 
meditations and intercessions; the ser- 
mons preached with a two-fold pur- 
pose,—to bring some message to- the 
hearers and to bring criticism upon 
the preacher,—all help one to form 
the habit of a regular devotional life, 
and to stimulate him in all his min- 
istry, especially in preaching. 

The lectures by Dr. Yerkes on the 
mission and operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the world, the Chureh and 
the individual gave the men a wealth 
of homiletic material and an inspiring 
approach to this great subject. 

The fellowship enjoyed there both 
with the staff and one’s fellow priests 
in the periods devoted to sermon 
criticism and the findings in regard 
to the lectures is both helpful and de- 
lightful. The whole schedule seems 
ideally balanced, with just enough of 
the devotional, intellectual and social 
life. This all tends to make the time 
spent there go all too quickly and one 
comes away feeling refreshed and keen 
to tackle his work again with new 
joy and courage. 

In my humble opinion, Bishop 
Rhinelander and his capable staff are 
making a truly invaluable contribution 
to the work of the Church by making 
real the ideals of the most generous 
founder of this great institution. May 
tod prosper and bless them in their 
work. 


J.T. 


CONFERENCE ON SERMON TECHNIQUE 


On the evening of May 20th twelve 
men enjoyed the rare privilege of 
gathering in the Common Room of 
the College to take part in a confer- 


ence on “Sermon Technique.” In in- 
troducing the general subject, Bishop 
Rhinelander said he was sure a ser- 
mon should have three things: Atten- 
tion, Appeal, and Activity. “The most 
eritical part of a sermon is the last 


two hundred words. Send the people 
away saying ‘What am I going to do 
about it??” Following this short in- 
troduction, he turned the conference 
over to its Leader, the Reverend W. 
Russell Bowie, D.D., Reetor of Grace 
Chureh in New York. 

Dr. Bowie defined a preacher as 
“an individual fortified by a great 
fellowship and overshadowed by 
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From the depths of an -‘un- 
rich experience as preacher, 
writer, and the rector of a metro- 
politan parish, Dr. Bowie illustrated 
the various implications of his defini- 
tion, talking informally rather than 
lecturing. We felt the influence of 
his powerful personality, and sentence 
after sentence stand out clearly: 


“The ruthlessness of life is one 
of the characteristics of our age.”’ 

“People need an enlarged idea of 
God to live well.’’ 

“We want to give our people a 
sense of the meaning in life, com- 
fort, encouragement in daily living 
—we must help them grow.” 

“Tests for a good sermon are 
these: is it clear, interesting, vivid, 
convincing ?” 

“Begin with something that is 
real: go by a way that is reason- 
able, to an end that is enriching.” 
Another side to the conference, and 

one far more trying, was the preach- 
ing of a sermon in the chapel by each 


God.” 
usually 


man. This sermon was then criti- 
cized by each member present, the 
preacher having a final opportunity for 
rebuttal. It was all rather harrow- 
ing and if anyone felt himself to be a 
budding Phillips Brooks at the be. 
ginning of the hour he was disil- 
lusioned at the end. After eleven 
conferees, three short-term fellows, 
Mr. Taylor, Dr. Niver, Chaplain Kin- 
kead, Bishop Rhinelander, and Dr. 
Bowie had coneluded their remarks, 
favorable and otherwise, the defects 
were obvious. Needless to say we felt 
the stimulus of this exercise and 
profited by it. 

The four days we spent with Dr. 
Bowie and the staff in the atmos- 
phere of the College where each day 
begins with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion and ends with Compline, 
where the spiritual values of life 
through meditations and periods of 
intercession become dominant, will be 
for all of us a memorable experience. 


F. C. B. B. 


BISHOP OF CHICAGO LEADS CONFERENCE 


Twenty-one men from dioceses as 
widely scattered as Vermont, Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota, and Florida, gath- 
ered at the College on May 8th to sit 
at the feet of the Right Reverend 
George Craig Stewart, D.D., Bishop 
of Chicago, and the Reverend Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, Ph.D., Secretary for 
College Work in the Department of 
Religious Education of the National 
Council. A happier choice of leaders 
for a conference on “Doctrinal 
Preaching” could hardly have been 
made. 

So intensely interesting were both 
lecturers that the group seemed 
never willing to disperse after class, 
preferring to prolong the session. By 
unanimous consent, the smaller group 
discussions were dropped in the 
mornings in order that Bishop Stew- 
art might not be interrupted; while 
in the evenings, Dr. Wedel’s lecture 
was frequently resumed informally 


after Compline. 

Bishop Stewart’s course on preach- 
ing was made distinctive by his own 
ability to practice what he preaches. 
While entitled “Doctrinal Preach 
ing,” his lectures dealt not with dog. 
matic theology but with Homileties 
Yet it was a course which contrib- 
uted as much to sermon content, per- 
haps, as to sermon construction. I 
am constrained to quote a_ class- 
mate’s comment: “This bishop is a 
one-man seminary.” It was an apt 
description and true. The bishop’s 
lecture method is inimitable—a min- 
gling of the serious and the humorous, 
enlivened by a genuine dramatic tal- 
ent, and made convineing by a pro- 
found earnestness and- reverence 
which characterized his every word. 
His abilities as a teacher as well as a 
preacher were demonstrated repeat- 
edly during the conference. More 
than one man went home not only in- 
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spired to achieve better preaching, 
but confident that he had acquired 
the training necessary for that im- 
provement. 

Dr. Wedel’s contribution to the 
conference was inestimable. Under 
the theme “Christianity and the 
Thought-life of Our Age,” he pre- 
sented a splendid analysis of theo- 
logical trends in our modern day. In 
three sweeping lectures, he compared 
the religious attitudes of this age 
with the historic backgrounds from 
which they have emerged, demon- 
strating in convincing fashion the 
importance of a full understanding 
of modern trends toward a weakened 
Gospel. His theme would bear devel- 
opment in a conference all its own, 
and the scholarship displayed by Dr. 
Wedel in these brief lectures would 
point to him as the qualified leader 
in the more extensive exploration of 
the subject. 


The time not spent with the con- 
ference leaders was also used profit- 
ably. The inspiration of the morn- 
ing meditations led by Bishop Stew- 
art or the Reverend Malcolm S. Tay- 
lor; the deeply personal tone of the 
period of intereessions at noon; the 
helpful instruction in elocution given 
by Mrs. Arthur B. Rudd in the af- 
ternoon; the discipline of preaching 
before the College group and the rare 
experience of hearing a sermon criti- 
eized by the entire congregation; the 
stimulating effect of first-hand touch 
with Dr. Niver and his books; the 
warm cordiality of the Warden; the 
fellowship of the refectory; and the 
spiritual refreshment of the Chapel— 
in short, the beautifully perfect life 
of the College, proved more helpful 
and more joyous at this conference 
than any to which the writer had 
previously gone. 

G. M. J. 


ESSENTIALS ON “LENTEN PREACHING” 


It was more than a privilege to be 
numbered among those who attended 
the conference on “Lenten Preach- 
ing,” conducted by the Reverend 
Frederic S. Fleming, D.D., rector of 
Trinity Church, New York. Approx- 
imately twenty of the clergy gath- 
ered to inerease their knowledge. 
They left, not only greatly enriched 
in the subject at hand, but intellec- 
tually stimulated and spiritually in- 
spired to labor more abundantly in 
the fields of their endeavor. Conse- 
quently, just so many more parishes 
are benefited by the results of a Con- 
ference. 

To start the program, one would 
be greatly amiss should he fail to 
mention the generous hospitality of 
Bishop and Mrs. Rhinelander and 
Chaplain Kinkead at the tea, served 
in the Library, for through this me- 
dium we were established, for a week 
at least, as one happy family. 

The informal gatherings in the eve- 
ning cannot be evaluated, and espe- 
cially the first with the keynote of 


“Sacrifice” struck by the conductor in 
an effective talk. 

Carefully, in the morning lectures, 
Dr. Fleming traced out our work as 
priests in the Lenten season; how we 
were to preach, what we were to im- 
part, how we were to prepare. In- 
deed we did not only learn of the 
prophetic office of the ministry, but 
also much of the priestly and pas- 
toral offices. We were to have as our 
burden of Lenten preaching, this ob- 
ject: “to redeem the times because 
the days are evil.” The world has 
forgotten that all things are given by 
God and belong to God. It has lost 
its balance in going after social ex- 
periments. Therefore it is the duty 
of the priest to hold before God’s 
people the high ideal that Christ’s 
religion comprehends the whole man, 
the entire life of the individual, and 
that Christianity is a program of con- 
eerted planning with the whole peo- 
ple incorporated. 

That this may be accomplished ef- 
fectually, the individual priest must 
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realize and hold constantly before his 
mind, the functions of his priesthood. 
We must be skilled in our profession ; 
we must fulfill our pastoral office by 
“filling our lives with sacrificial me- 
diation for the souls and bodies of 
men.” To realize this during the 
Lenten season, we must live by sched- 
ule which shall inelude an exercise of 
all our functions. 

But foremost in emphasis was this 
thought, ‘‘It is the considered judg- 
ment of the Church that the processes 
of Lent shall be of a quiet, ordered, 
sensitive culture.” In this we se- 
cured our example through the daily 


Chapel life, Morning and Evening 
Prayer, the Holy Communion, and 
the meditations so ably given by the 
Reverend Mr. Taylor. 

It would be a mistake to neglect 
mention of the closing session, the 
kindly advice of the Warden relative 
to preaching, or the closing words of 
the conductor—‘The primary con- 
tribution of this conference will be 
as you go back to your responsibili- 
ties as different men.” 

So we returned as “different men” 
and our parishes are grateful for our 
experience. 


A. H. F. 


ht EH OS 


. Recent Cathedral Chronicles 


Gift Received for South Transept 


Thursday, the second of May—Re- 
sumption of construction on the fab- 
ric of Washington Cathedral has been 


made possible through a gift of $50,- 


000 from Mrs. James Parmelee of 
Washington according to an an- 
nouncement made by Bishop James E. 
Freeman at the annual meeting of the 
National Cathedral Association. Mrs. 
Parmelee’s husband, for many years 
a devoted member of the Cathedral 
Chapter, gave one of the massive piers 
of the crossing and remembered the 
Cathedral Foundation liberally in his 
will by a bequest which can be used 
for maintenance and other purposes. 
He is buried in the erypt of the 
Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

Bishop Freeman expressed much 
satisfaction over renewing building 
operations which had to be suspended, 
temporarily, two years ago when pay- 
ment of several pledges and legacies 
was postponed. 

““T consider this latest gift from 
Mrs. Parmelee one of the most signifi- 
cant offerings ever made to the Cathe- 
dral enterprise,’’ he said. ‘‘The Build- 
ing Committee of the Chapter, under 


the chairmanship of the Dean will 
confer at once with Messrs. Frohman, 
Robb and Little, the Cathedral archi- 
tects, so that the work may be expe- 
dited. It is Mrs. Parmelee’s wish that 
the gift be used to build the walls of 
the South Transept above the Pilgrim 
Steps. 

‘‘Friends of the Cathedral will re- 
eall that the foundations for this 
noble Transept were provided five 
years ago when an anonymous donor 
sent me $100,000 to aid our employ- 
ment fund. Thanks to Mrs. Parmelee, 
we shall now be able to furnish addi- 
tional work to some of our employees. 

‘*T pray God that other spiritually- 
minded men and women will come to 
the Cathedral’s aid at this time by 
generous gifts to its maintenance 
funds, and will follow Mrs. Parmelee’s 
example to the end that the South 
Transept may be completed and en- 
dowed without delay and _ joined, 
through the Crossing, with the strue- 
turally finished North Transept. Then 
we shall have, in the Capital of the 
Nation, a Cathedral Chureh large 
enough to accommodate congregations 
of from 2,500 to 3,000 people. Our 
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records show that 12,600 worshipers 
and pilgrims entered the Cathedral 
on Easter Sunday and that 51,936 
were welcomed during April. 

‘*We have on Mount Saint Alban a 
Cathedral whose congregations, repre- 
senting every State in the Union and 
many foreign lands, are waiting liter- 
ally for its walls to rise so that they 
may enter in.”’ 

The principal address at the annual 
meeting was delivered by Dr. John H. 
Finley, Associate Editor of the New 
York Times, who made the round trip 
journey from New York by airplane 
in order to keep the appointment. 


Other speakers included Mrs. William 
Adams Brown, of New York City, 
Advisory Chairman for Women’s 
Committees throughout the country; 
Miss Winifred Harper Bonnell, Secre- 
tary of the New York Committee; 
Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, representing 
All Hallows Guild in charge of the 
Cathedral landscape development; 
Dean Bratenahl for the Washington 
Cathedral Committee, of which Mrs. 
William Holland Wilmer is Chair- 
man; and Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the Cathedral 
Council. 


Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


LATEST AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Site of the South Transept, where construction is to be resumed in a few weeks, is shown above the 

Pilgrim Steps in lower left foreground. Readers may catch a glimpse of the Bishop’s Garden at the left 

of the Pilgrim Steps, the College of Preachers with turreted tower below the Cathedral Apse on the right, 

and the main building of the National Cathedral School, given thirty-five years ago by Mrs. Phoebe 

Apperson Hearst, among the trees beyond the North Transept roof line. Preparations have been made 
to welcome thousands of pilgrims and worshipers at Mount Saint Alban all through the summer. 
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Editorial on “Spiritual Recovery” 


Monday, the sixth of May—-The fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the New 
York Times today: 

“The gift of $50,000 by Mrs. James 
Parmelee, making possible the resump- 
tion of structural work on the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, is doubly signifi- 
eant. It gives work immediately for 
a considerable number of skilled men 
and it gives heart to many who are 
concerned about spiritual recovery. 
This gift comes at a moment when 
the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery, representing 
many denominations, and especially 
the three major faiths, is about to 
meet in Washington to consummate 
its plans for stressing the importance 
of ‘our spiritual ideals, moral stand- 
ards and character-building institu- 
tions’—a movement in recognition of 
the fact that we are facing generally 
a very grave situation in the matter 
of the support of educational, philan- 
thropiec and religious agencies depen- 
dent upon private gifts, for they are 
weakened just when they are most 


needed in fullest power. 
“The gift to the National Cathe- 
dral, which will be transmuted large- 


ly into labor, will give encourage- 
ment to those who in these difficult 
times are, like the prophet Nehemiah 
in his rebuilding the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, ‘doing a great work and cannot 
eome down.’ This great structure will 
be as a light upon a hill within sight 
of the whole nation, reasserting faith, 
strengthening hope and giving visible 
evidence that the things of the spirit 
are not forgotten in the economie dis- 
tress. Here is still recognized and 
heralded the preciousness of the indi- 
vidual, the common man in his own 
spiritual being. 

“‘One of the most important phases 
of the development of Washington has 
been the erection there in recent years 
of ‘fourteen beautiful national 
churches by as many different relig- 
ious denominations.’ One other such 
church is definitely planned. All are 
now united in a common effort to help 


‘express the soul of America,’ and the 
rising of the walls of this Cathedral 
on Mount Saint Alban will be as a 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night leading on. It is a most inspirit- 
ing sign in the sky of America. See- 
ing it one is ready to agree with Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, who sits in en- 
during bronze in St. Giles in Edin- 
burgh, that mankind was ‘never so 
happily inspired as when it made a 
Cathedral’.’’ 
+ + 


A beautiful alms basin made from 
family silver and personal jewels has 
been presented to Washington Cathe- 
dral by Mrs. William 8. Claiborne, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, in memory 
of her mother, Violetta Claggett Mar- 
low. It was recewed by Bishop Free- 
man and dedicated at the evensong 
service on May 1st. 

The donor is a descendant of the 
Right Reverend Thomas John Clag- 
geti, First Bishop to be consecrated 
on American soil, who rests in the 
Crypts of Washington Cathedral by 
action of the General Convention. 
Mrs. Claiborne’s husband served as 
Archdeacon for many years in Ten- 
nessee and was one of the leaders at 
Du Bose Training School in Mont- 
eagle—a school for the training of 
laymen who are looking forward to 
entering the ministry. 

* + 


King’s Jubilee Service 


Monday, the sixth of May—On the 
first page of the order of service dis- 
tributed in the Great Choir this morn- 
ing appear these words: ‘‘A Form of 
Prayer and of Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God For the Protection Af- 
forded to His Majesty King George 
V. of Great Britain During the 
Twenty-five Years of his Auspicious 
Reign.”’ 

Turning the page, the worshiper 
read these words: ‘‘This service, un- 
der the appointment of the Bishop of 
Washington and of his Excellency, 
the British Ambassador to the United 
States of America, is patterned after 
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that ordered by the Lords of King Churches in England. The changes 
George’s Most Honourable Privy are in the main those due to the 
Council, and by his Majesty’s special usages of the Protestant Episcopal 
command, for use in the Cathedral Chureh in the United States of 


Church of St. Paul in London on the America.” 
same day and hour, and in other The large congregation was seated 


| 


Lambeth Palace.S.E.1. 


25th May 1935. 


My dear Bishop, 
Let me thank you cordially for your kindness 

in sending me the Form of Service used in Washington 
Cathedral on May 6th. It rejoiced my heart to find 
that there the Form of Service used at St.Paul's and 
elsewhere in this country, which I prepared, was used 
with only slight adaptations to the United States; and 
I am most thankful that there was this signal proof of 
the ties that bind our two nations together. I hope 


I may have some opportunity of letting our King know 


about this Service. 


Yours in affectionate remembrance, 


The Bishop of Washington. 


The Right Rev. 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
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by attachés from the British Embassy 
under the direction of Leander Me- 
Cormick-Goodhart, Commercial Secre- 
tary. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt sat 
in the front row on the right, opposite 
the British Ambassador and Lady 
Lindsay. The Diplomatic Corps was 
represented by those nations whose 
monarchs are related to the King and 
Queen of England. Members of the 
President’s Cabinet, members of Con- 
gress and other important leaders in 
the National Capital were present. 

Among the musical features were 
the anthem, ‘‘I vow to thee, my coun- 
try, all earthly things above,’’ by the 
late Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, formerly 
British Ambassador at Washington, 
set to the music of Sir Walford Da- 
vies, and the ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus’’ 
composed for the King’s Jubilee by 
Dr. Stanley Marchant, organist and 
choirmaster at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London. After the Bishop of 
Washington pronounced the blessing 
there was silence for a brief space— 
then the congregation rose while one 
stanza of the British National Anthem 
was played on the organ. The choir 
and clergy marched out of the Cathe- 
dral to the hymn ‘‘Praise, my soul, 
the King of heaven,’’ by Sir John 
Goss. 

Many of those in the congregation 
had gotten up at dawn to hear the 
radio broadcast of the inspiring Jubi- 
lee Service held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury paid tribute to the King and 
Queen in their presence. 


+ + 


_ “Maryland Week’’ will be observed 
mm Washington Cathedral beginning 
October 20th, in accordance with a re- 
quest from the local committee in that 
state of which Mrs. Robert Garrett of 
Baltimore is chairman. 

The Pittsburgh Committee, of which 
Mrs. John Woodwell is chairman, met 
on June 18th with the Editor of Tue 
CaTHEpRAL Ace to consider plans for 
& meeting in the autumn in that city. 


Three Memorial Windows Dedicated 


Tuesday, the twenty-first of May— 
Three stained glass windows recently 
installed beneath the great Rose Win- 
dow in the North Transept were 
dedicated at a special service late this 
afternoon in the presence of the don- 
or, Mrs. James Parmelee of Washing- 
ton, and a group of her friends. These 
windows are memorials to Mrs. Par- 
melee’s husband, her grandfather, 
Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
U.S.N., and the Honorable Myron T. 
Herrick, who, as United States Am- 
bassador to France, weleomed Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh when he com- 
pleted his historic flight to Paris 
eight years ago today. 

The dedication service was con- 
ducted by the Bishop of Washington, 
assisted by the Cathedral clergy. 
Musie was furnished by the Cathedral 
choir of men and boys. 

Admired by thousands of pilgrims 
who have passed through the Cathe- 
dral within the last few weeks, the 
windows include representations of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Matthew, St. 
Jude, St. John and St. Mark from the 
New Testament; and Isaiah, David, 
Joel, Zechariah, Jeremiah and Mala- 
chi from the Old Testament. These 
characters were chosen because each 
one had something important to say 
about the ‘‘Last Judgment,’’ which 
is the theme of the Rose Window im- 
mediately above the three memorial 
tributes. A bequest to the Cathedral 
from Rose J. Coleman made possible 
the creation of the Rose Window two 
years ago. 

The four windows in this portion 
of the North Transept and ten others 
in the Great Choir were designed and 
executed by Lawrence B. Saint, Direc- 
tor of the Washington Cathedral 
Stained Glass Studio at Huntingdon 
Valley, Pennsylvania. Mr. Saint, who 
attended the dedication service, re- 
ceived the congratulations of Mrs. 
Parmelee and her friends on the har- 
mony of colors achieved in the 
memorial windows as related to the 
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unusually large and brilliant example 
of the stained glass art above them. 

Bishop Freeman paid tribute to 
Mr. Parmelee as a member of the 
Cathedral Chapter and a patron of 
the arts; Captain J. F. Hellweg, 
Superintendent of the U. S. Naval 
Observatory on Massachusetts Avenue, 
outlined the career of Lieutenant 
Maury who was known as ‘‘The Path- 
finder of the Seas’’; and the Honor- 
able William R. Castle, Jr., member 
of the Cathedral Chapter and former 
Undersecretary of State, spoke of the 
career of Ambassador Herrick, em- 
phasizing especially his genius for 
friendship. 

The brief service was held on the 
floor of the Transept from which 
those participating could fix their gaze 
on the memorial windows and the 
Rose Window. 

In paying tribute to Mr. Parmelee, 
Bishop Freeman said: 

‘“Tt is eminently fitting that there 
should be placed in this Cathedral 

a memorial to Mr. James Parmelee, 

one of the most faithful, devoted 

and generous members of its Chap- 
ter through many years. During 
the latter period of Mr. Parmelee’s 
life, he gave his time without stint 
to the large concerns of this Cathe- 
dral, was a singularly efficient mem- 
ber of its Finance and Building 

Committees, and was intimately re- 

lated to its entire administration. 

‘‘Mr. Parmelee was a man who 
had gained high distinction in the 
commercial world and was _ for 
many years intimately associated 
with his close friend, the late My- 
ron T. Herrick, our distinguished 

Ambassador to France. I regarded 

Mr. Parmelee as one of my most 

efficient co-workers. His advice was 

invaluable as a member of the 

Chapter and the several committees 

on which he served. He was a man 

of unusual refinement, a lover and 
patron of art, being one of the 
executives of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, and a Christian gentleman 


in the highest application of the 
term. 

‘‘His service to all that con- 
cerned the highest interest of the 
many enterprises he so long served, 
and more particularly to this Ca- 
thedral Foundation, entitles him 
to an enduring place of high esteem 
and affection. His name and splen- 
did personality will long be cher- 
ished by the Bishop, Dean and 
Chapter of Washington Cathedral.”’ 

Fy Cy 

The official flag of the National So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of Ameri- 
ca was presented to Washington Ca- 
thedral at the beginning of a vesper 
service held in the Great Choir on 
Sunday, April 28th. Stirring music 
was rendered by ninety Midshipmen 
in the Naval Academy chapel choir. 


+ + 
The Massing of the Colors 


Sunday, the twenty-sixth of May— 
On the Lord’s Day nearest Memorial 
Day, the eighth annual Massing of 
the Colors service was held in Wash- 
ington Cathedral Amphitheatre under 
the auspices of the Military Order of 
the World War with a great congre- 
gation of 7,500 participating. Several 
hundred flags were carried down the 
Pilgrim Steps in the color procession, 
the United States Marine Band fur- 
nished music and prayers were of- 
fered in commemoration of ‘‘all those 
who have laid down their lives for 
their country.’’ Major General John 
H. Russell, Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, delivered 
the lay address, saying in conclusion: 

‘“‘This magnificent assemblage, 
these solemn and majestie surround- 
ings, this inspiring memorial trib- 
ute to our honored dead, constitute 

a pledge and a promise, a strong 

assurance to all our people, that 

the flame of patriotism which 

guided our forefathers is not a 

feeble and lustreless flicker, but a 

blazing torch. 

‘‘He whose public conduct is 
regulated solely by his love of his 
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country is a true patriot. With 
pride and affection we cherish the 
memory of our honored dead, and 
of those who stood willing but who 
were not called upon to make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

‘‘When their country called 
them, they stayed not to debate the 
hazard, nor to weigh the merits of 
the cause. In their country’s hour 
of need they stepped forward and 
answered ‘HERE’ to their coun- 
try’s call. 

“It is proper that we, who in 
peace and tranquillity enjoy the 
blessings gained for us by their un- 
selfish devotion, should hold their 
memory in solemn and deathless 
reverence.’ 

Bishop Freeman’s_ sermon 
‘*Watchmen on the Walls’’ will be 
found on page 34 in this issue of 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 


+ + 
“New York Sunday” Observed 


Sunday, the fifth of May—In ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘Union of States 
plan, 


in Washington Cathedreal’’ 
“‘New York Sunday’’ was observed 
today and prayers were offered dur- 
ing the ensuing week at all Cathedral 
services for the governor, public offi- 


cials and people of the ‘‘Empire 
State.’” Among those in the congre- 
gation were Miss Winifred H. Bon- 
nell, secretary of the New York Com- 
mittee of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation, representing Mrs. Frederic 
W. Rhinelander, chairman, and Mrs. 
Ernest R. Adee, vice-chairman; and 
Mrs. William T. Hildrup, Jr., member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Committee. 

Canon Anson Phelps Stokes spoke 
briefly from the lectern paying trib- 
ute to the contribution made by New 
York to the religious, cultural and 
economic life of the United States. 
He stressed particularly the generous 
interest manifested in Washington 
Cathedral by spiritually-minded men 
and women in that state during the 
last thirty-five years. 


A meeting to arouse interest in 
““Maine Week’’ will be held early in 
August at the home of Mrs. Charlton 
Yarnall at Northeast Harbor with 
former Senator Pepper making an in- 
formal address. 


+ + 


Commemoration of “Pennsylvania Week” 


Sunday, the twelfth of May— 
‘*Mother’s Day’’ was observed in the 
Cathedral by the beginning of ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Week’’ when the public offi- 
cials and people of that common- 
wealth were remembered daily in 
prayer at all Cathedral services. Bish- 
op Freeman paid tribute to Pennsyl- 
vania and its people from the pulpit 
before delivering his sermon at Even- 
song, and the Seeond Lesson was read 
by former Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, member of the Cathedral 
Chapter, who, with Mrs. William 
Adams Brown of New York City, pre- 
sented the ‘‘Union of States’’ plan to 
the Cathedral authorities for their ap- 
proval last autumn. In the congre- 
gation were the Honorable Joseph F. 
Guffey, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and the Misses Guffey ; 
Mrs. James J. Davis, wife of Senator 
Davis, and their children; Mrs. 
Charles M. Lea, Pennsylvania Chair- 
man of the National Women’s Com- 
mittee for Washington Cathedral; 
Mrs. George Wharton Pepper, and 
members of the Pensylvania State So- 
ciety in the District of Columbia. 


+ + 
Attends Service 


Sunday, the nineteenth of May— 
When ‘‘North Carolina Sunday’’ was 
observed at Evensong service, the fol- 
lowing representatives of that state 
were in the congregation: The Hon- 
orable Josephus Danie!s, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, and Mrs. Dan- 
iels; Mr. and’ Mrs. Stuart Warren 
Cramer of Charlotte; Mrs. S. West- 
ray Battle of Asheville; Mrs. Peter 
Arrington of Warrenton who had 
presented the North Carolina flag in 
memory of Walter Hines Page, United 


Ambassador Daniels 
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States Ambassador to Great Britain 
during the World War, and members 
of the North Carolina State Society in 
the District of Columbia. 

Bishop Freeman read the following 
message from the Right Reverend Ed- 
win A. Penick, D.D., Bishop of North 
Carolina: 

‘*Tt moves me to think that the wel- 
fare of public officials and people in 
this state will be the object of the spe- 
cial prayers that will be offered at all 
Cathedral services for one week. Your 
letter gives me the same feeling that 
I had a few weeks ago when word was 
received from Canterbury Cathedral, 
England, informing me that prayers 
would be offered in that Cathedral for 
the Diocese of North Carolina on a 
certain date. It made me realize the 
unity of the Anglican Communion.”’ 

* * 

Plans are under way for observing 
*“Connecticut Week’’ in the autumn 
following a meeting in New Haven at 
which Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, 
former Secretary of Yale University, 
will be the speaker. 

Sa I 
New Hampshire Held in Remembrance 


Sunday, the ninth of June—The 
officials and people of the Common- 
wealth of New Hampshire were re- 
membered in prayer for one week be- 
ginning on Whitsunday, in accordance 
with a plan approved by the Right 
Reverend John T. Dallas, D.D., Bish- 
op of New Hampshire, and former 
Governor John H. Bartlett as presi- 
dent and Frederick J. Young as execu- 
tive secretary of the local New Hamp- 
shire State Society. The New Hamp- 
shire flag presented to the Cathedral 
by the Society of Colonial Dames un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. William H. 
Schofield of Peterborough was carried 
in procession. Canon Raymond L. 
Wolven called attention from the 
chancel to this latest observance un- 
der the ‘‘Union of States’’ plan. 


+ oy 


Of cathedral-like proportions and 
beauty is the new East Liberty Pres- 





byterian Church in Pittsburgh, which 
the late Richard Beatty Mellon and 
his widow, Jennie King Mellon, 
erected at a cost of $4,000,000 in 
honor of their mothers, Sarah Jane 
Negley Mellon and Sarah Cordelia 
Smith King. 

It was dedicated appropriately on 
‘*Mother’s Day’’ and was described 
in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette as ‘‘a 
mediaeval sanctuary in a modern, in- 
dustrial city.’’ zi 


Installation of Great Reredos* 


Monday, the seventeenth of June— 
Pilgrims arriving at the Cathedral 
today found the Great Choir and 
Sanctuary closed, temporarily, for the 
summer to permit installation of the 
‘‘Ter Sanctus’’ reredos behind the 
High Altar and completion of carving 
the corbels at the capitals of the 
large columns and those which are to 
support the rood beam. All the chairs 
have been removed, the state flags 
have been laid away, and the altars, 
iron grilles and other decorative fea- 
tures are hidden beneath covers which 
will protect them while this work is 
in progress. The Cathedral Chapter 
hopes to have the Great Choir ready 
for reopening in October. 

Meanwhile, the daily and Sunday 
services will be transferred to the 
Bethlehem Chapel with the exception 
of the People’s Evensong on Sunday 
which will onee more be held on the 
lawn around the Peace Cross where 
outdoor worship began in the early 
days of the Cathedral enterprise. 

Pilgrimages on week days during 
the summer will be confined to the 
three erypt chapels, the south aisle of 
the crypt beneath the Nave, the Cura- 
tor’s Office, the Herb Garden and 
Bishop’s Garden. In order to con- 
centrate interest in worship on the 
Lord’s Day, the Curator’s Office and 
the gardens are closed on Sundays. 

E. N. L. 


*See Easter, 1934, 


issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE for article on 


“The Ter Sanctus Reredos,” 


by the Dean of Washington, giving brief outline 
of its symbolism. 
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Memorial to Edgar Priest 


A group of friends of Mr. Priest, 
meeting in the Cathedral Library on 
May 22nd, agreed that they would en- 
deavor to obtain funds for a suitable 
memorial to him. They decided that 
this memorial should take the form of 
a scholarship endowment to be known 
as ‘‘The Edgar Priest Memorial Schol- 
arship’’ for one choir boy in St. Al- 
bans School. It will be necessary to 
raise $10,000 for this purpose. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Importers and Manufacturers 
| 
| 
| 
They also agreed to provide a tablet 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Interior Building Marble 


Cemetery Work 


in the Great Choir in Mr. Priest’s 
memory and a picture of him to be 
hung in the Cathedral choir room, 
Subseriptions to the Edgar Priest 
Memorial Fund may be forwarded to 
Canon DeVries, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee, in care of Washington 
Cathedral Offices. 


| Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


? 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


There is No Substitute for Marble 


| 
| 
$ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
—+ 











REAL ESTATE 
I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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Send for Booklet 
“A Week in Washington” 
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730 Rittenhouse St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 


H. L. Rust Company 


1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


| The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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A RECENT GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and recently completed North Tran- 
sept, and the Meredith Howland Pyne Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the 
Sanctuary. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass Washington, D. C 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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